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HE Journal of the Gypsy Folk Lore 
Society (Vol. XL., Nos. 3-4) contains 
seven main articles, of which the first and 
longest is a sociological study of the posi- 
tion of women among Gypsies in the 
Kosovo-Metohija region. Three narrate 
folk-legends; one from Latvia, one from 
New York State, and the third (a ghost 
story) from Yugoslavia. Two other con- 
tributions deal with the Kalderash tribe, 
most fair-skinned of Gypsies; one has much 
to say of Janko, a head of the tribe and 
the owner of a well-known travelling circus 
in the Midi; but the other, written by a 
Kalderash of the Montreuil community, 
disclaims any connexion with the circus 
business. 

Lastly, Mr. V. Bobri writes delightfully 
of the Gypsy choruses so famous once in 
old Russia, though he frankly admits that 
much of his information comes from a little 
book published in St. Petersburg in 1890 
(“ unfortunately the title page was missing, 
so I know neither the name of the book 
nor that of the author”). But he doubts 
one statement made by the unknown 
author of the unnamed book: that Gypsies 
fail to preserve in later life striking beauty 
of their childhood because in domestic 
disputes Gypsy parents use their hapless 
infants as weapons of offence and defence. 
Hinc lacrymae: hence also flat noses, 
cauliflower ears and “foreheads villainous 


low”. James E. MEDCALF. 


Boston UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 

ENGLISH. All four numbers of Vol. 
V (1961) are now out, and are predomin- 
antly but not exclusively concerned with 
the nineteenth century and after. There is 
an interesting article by D. J. Gray 
entitled “Arthur, Roland, Empedocles, 
Sigurd, and The Despair of Heroes in 
Victorian Poetry”. This is followed by a 
useful and attractive piece by R. C. 
Carpenter which draws fresh attention to 
Hardy’s interest in painting and discusses 
the “ painterliness” of some of the des- 
cription in his novels. Mr. Carpenter starts 
with straightforward references to painting 
in Hardy’s descriptions, goes on to note 
scenes viewed through the “frame” of a 
window or door or otherwise given pictorial 
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composition, discusses scenes whose impact 
is primarily pictorial and whose plot- 
significance is secondary or delayed, and 
finally comes to passages in which the 
painterly quality is in one way or another 
integral to plot or theme. Mr. Carpenter 
modestly refuses to overemphasize “ for 
any love of system” the importance of his 
point, and his article, while one might 
question this or that detail or example, is 
a small but definite enrichment of our 
reading of Hardy.’ Miss P. J. Terwilliger’s 
reinterpretation of the last two stanzas of 
Yeats’s Among School Children is partly 
good sense, partly a mixture of obvious- 
ness and bone-headed logic-chopping. Her 
attempts to decide whether the “ images” 
worshipped by the nuns are statues or 
something more ideal seem to me particu- 
larly heavy-handed. Things which nuns 
worship, and which are lit by candles and 
“keep a marble or a bronze repose”, are 
likely, despite Miss Terwilliger’s curious 
objections (esp. p. 30), to be physical 
Objects in a church, which of course stand 
for something more “ideal” and which, 
it ought to go without saying, do not 
detract from our sense of the ideality of 
that something. 

Mr. Jeffrey Hart contributes a preten- 
tious piece on Herbert’s The Collar, largely 
based on a kind of free-association over 
the multiple meanings of words, which 
springs, I should guess, from a misunder- 
standing of what Empsonian analysis at its 
best ought to be. I shall instance some 
of Mr. Hart’s comments on the lines: 

Shall I be still in suit? 
Have I no harvest but a thom 
To let me bloud... 

Take first his comment on “ still’, which 
he regards as “the important word” in the 
first line. The speaker’s 

suit is before a supernatural king, and is 
to be decided according to transcendent 
laws. He should, in other words, be 
still, although he does not know it; and 
at the end of the poem we are indeed 
aware of a kind of stillness: the speaker 
no longer needs all those words. 

On “suit”, “harvest” and “thorn”, I 
wish only to note what Mr. Hart gener- 
ously concedes to be a “ minor point”: 


1 This article should be read in conjunction with 
Alastair Smart’s ‘ Pictorial Imagery in the Novels 
of Thomas Hardy” which, coincidentally, has just 
appeared in R.E.S. for August 1961. 
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I cannot suppose that the mixing of 
metaphors here, the legal and courtly 
suit entailing the unfortunate agricul- 
tural harvest, is entirely without social 
meaning. 

I hope it is not too unfair to mention 
that Mr. Hart has elsewhere written an 
article on Johnson’s Journey to the Western 
Islands which is similarly conspicuous for 
its crudely incautious use of critical pro- 
cedures which seem only half-understood. 


Charles Parish writes a roughly true but 
pedestrian account of Tristram Shandy, 
arguing rightly that Tristram’s personality 
is the most important thing in the novel. 
There are also several incidental good 
things in the article. J. M. Wallace con- 
tributes a sensitive and intelligent essay 
entitled “Landscape and ‘The General 
Law’: The Poetry of Matthew Arnold”, 
in which he plays down some of the pre- 
vailing theories of ‘“ conflict’, and, without 
trying to deny that much of the poetry 
“seems to record some kind of dis- 
harmony”, traces in a fresh and well- 
argued survey of the poems Arnold’s pre- 
occupation with resignation and balanced 
poise. The point is less original in itself 
than what Mr. Wallace is able to do with 
it in an essay full of perceptive remarks. 
Henry Braun provides what seems to me 
a workmanlike interpretation of Hart 
Crane’s difficult poem The Broken Tower, 
which, he argues, is concerned with 
“poetic sterility and the regeneration of 
creative power through the experience of 
love”. Frank Macshane briefly studies 
“four separate drafts of the opening of 
[Ford Madox] Ford’s unfinished final novel, 
Professor's Progress”, and “the manu- 
script of the original ending of Some Do 
Not”. William G. Lane’s “ Relationships 
Between Some of Fielding’s Major and 
Minor Works” is a random canter 
through a few analogies between works of 
which even the most “minor” is hardly 
unknown to scholars, and the exercise 
strikes me as rather pointless. Leonard W. 
Deen writes instructively on ‘Coleridge 
and the Sources of Pantisocracy: Godwin, 
the Bible, and Hartley”, drawing partly 
on Coleridge’s still unpublished Theological 
Lectures and sermons of 1795 and 1796. 

There are also the following articles: 
“The Enduring Innocence of Captain 
Amasa Delano” by Allen Guttman; “ The 
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Meaning of Lena Grove and Gail High- 
tower in Light in August” by Beach 
Langston; ‘“‘ Poe’s Indebtedness to Locke’s 
An Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing”’ by S. Gerald Sandler; “ Henry James’ 
‘The Figure in the Carpet’: What is 
Critical Responsiveness?” by Seymour 
Lainoff; “Mundy and Chettle in Grub 
Street” by Celeste Turner Wright; “ The 
Relationship of Richardus Tertius to the 
Main Richard III Plays” by Robert J. 
Lordi; “The Importance of the Minor 
Characters in The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel” by Irving H. Buchen; “‘ Ethan 
Brand’ and the Unpardonable Sin” by 
Alfred J. Levy; “Comic Awareness, Style, 
and Dramatic Technique in Much Ado 
About Nothing” by Charles A. Owen, Jr.; 
“The Shoemakers’ Holiday: Theme and 
Image” by Harold E. Toliver; “ The Two 
Worlds of Edwin Clayhanger” by James 
G. Hepburn. The standard of this periodi- 
cal, despite its ups and downs, is on the 
whole high; and it is attractively produced. 
C. J. RAwSoNn. 


ECORDS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

(Vol. XVI, part 5) contains three main 
articles. By printing the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Wing, 1527-1564 (not in full), 
One can see something of the way in which 
the successive changes in religion affected 
that parish, but the reader who is un- 
familiar with such accounts will deplore 
the absence of definitions of terms or any 
indication as to the use of many of the 
objects mentioned. Palaeolithic choppers 
and cleavers, suggested by some Bucking- 
shire examples, are illustrated by some 
excellent drawings and the article should 
be of considerable use to other archaeolo- 
gists studying implements of these types. 
The current trend towards a reconsideration 
of Domesday Book is carried a _ stage 
further by a good paper on Buckingham- 
shire in 1086. Shorter communications 
include one on the collection of tithes in 
kind and another on Bradwell Abbey with 
two splendid photographs. 


FROM Lincolnshire we have received the 

Twelfth Report of the Archivists. As 
usual, this 68-page publication is packed 
with information and is the cheapest half- 
crown’s worth from any Record Office. 
Mrs. Varley and her staff put many 
scholars in their debt, but thanks are also 
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due to the Lincolnshire Archives Com- 
mittee for its far-sightedness in printing 
these excellent descriptive lists. A full 
index to the first nine Reports (covering 
the years 1948-1958) is now available, price 
£1 Os. 8d. post free, from the Archivist at 
The Castle, Lincoln. 


(THE LINCOLNSHIRE’ HISTORIAN, 

published by the Lincolnshire Local 
History Society at 86 Newland, Lincoln 
(annual subscription, 15s.) maintains its 
high standard and variety of short, but 
interesting, papers directed to the historian 
rather than to the archaeologist. The 
Barkham family, ecclesiology, childhood 
memories, a journal and the bye-laws of 
Ulceby, 1677, find places in the current 
issue (Vol. II, No. 8). A glance at the 
“Book Notes” will show how much of 
Lincolnshire’s history is being investigated 
and printed elsewhere. 


THE familiar green covers of the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research 
(Vol. XXXIV, No. 89) contain papers on 
Adam fitz William (d. 1238) and Louis 
XIV and the Grand Alliance 1705-10 by 
C. A. F. Meekings and M. A. Thomson 
respectively. The series, Bibliographical 
Aids to Research, is continued with the 
Third Marquess of Salisbury and the 
Saturday Review to which that nobleman 
contributed no less than 607 articles either 
as “leaders”, ‘“middles” or reviews 
between 1856 and 1866; a list of the titles 
is given. Attention is also drawn to the 
County Biographical Dictionaries, 1890 to 
1937, which are a neglected source of 
information; a summary, county by 
county, with the names of libraries holding 
this class of reference book, is provided and 
will prove invaluable. Shorter communica- 
tions include “ The Fifteenth of 1225” and 
a list of Court dependents in 1664. The 
39th Annual Report of the Institute and 
the list of theses completed in 1960 
accompany this issue of the a x 


HHE January issue will be principally 

concerned with the eighteenth century. 

The 1961 Index will be distributed with 
the February issue. 

Publication of Charles Brietzcke’s Diary 
will be discontinued during 1962. The last 
surviving year (1765) will be published 
during 1963. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A NEW EDITION OF “THE OWL 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE ” 


(Continued from ccvi. 411) 


1319-20: The lines are notoriously 
difficult, but there is no need to create extra 
difficulties, as Stanley (misled by his pre- 
decessors) does in his remarkably involved 
and mistaken discussion of wucche pinge at 
the end of 1319. The scansion shows that 
the two final e’s are merely scribal; if they 
were pronounced, the line would be a 
pentameter, and a bad one at that. Doubt- 
less they were added by an antecedent 
scribe who did not understand the struc- 
ture of the complex sentence and thought 
that of must necessarily be followed by the 
dative, a belief in which he has been 
uncritically followed by the editors. Read 
however, with the scansion, wucch ping 
nom. sg., subject of kKume 3 sg. pres. subj.; 
the preposition of governs the indirect 
question wucch ping kume, the verb kume 
is subj., as often, in an indirect question, 
and the sense is “of what is coming” (a 
modern instance of how a preposition can 
govern a clause). 

I do not find the defence and interpreta- 
tion of C’s innop as a noun (OE. innod) at 
all convincing; there is no parallel for the 
alleged meaning “source”, and the un- 
stressed short o of the second syllable of 
OE. innod ought to appear as e, not as o, 
in a thirteenth-century MS. of a text which, 
unlike the Trinity Homilies (which have 
innod; see O.E.D., s.v. Inneth), has no OE. 
source behind it. Surely the facts are 
capable of the reverse interpretation: if C 
can spell inoh as innoh in 1220, and if p 
often occurs (for whatever reason) for h 
(cf. Stanley’s note to 1256), why cannot C’s 
innop be merely a perverse spelling of J’s 
inoh? Moreover there is the metre to 
consider, for we are not dealing with a 
prose text, and the metre favours a word 
stressed on the second syllable, like inoh, 
not on the first, like OE. innod. For the 
final e of wite must in this position (there 
being no caesura) elide before the follow- 
ing vowel, so that inoh or innop must 
constitute the second foot of the line; and 
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anyone who can prefer a trochee to an 
iamb as the second foot of such a line as 
this has—I am afraid I think—no ear for 
English verse. 

At the beginning of the line, a succession 
of editors agrees (rightly, I think) that the 
MSS.’s an should be emended to pat, but 
I do not recall that they explain why the 
following verb should then be subjunctive 
in what appears, as emended, to be an 
ordinary relative clause. In O. & N. the 
subjunctive is rare in adjectival clauses; its 
function when it occurs seems to be to 
mark an indefinite. So clearly in 1378, 
after wuch “of whatever sort”, and also 
in 1561, where pat means “ whoever ’’, and 
in 188, where pat means “someone who”. 
(That Stanley is aware of this point is 
shown by his glossary s.v. dahet for 1561 
and s.v. pat for 188; it seems a pity that 
an interesting syntactical point should thus 
be only hinted at by obscure glossary 
entries.) The closest parallel to 1319 is 
1582, where ping pat is followed by the 
subjunctive apparently because it is taken 
as an indefinite meaning “anything that”, 
“whatever”; and similarly in 1318-9 (as 
emended) be mon pat must be regarded as 
equivalent to “any man who”, “ who- 
ever”. This unusual and somewhat 
anomalous subjunctive may well have been 
the cause of the presumed corruption; a 
scribe to whom the usage was unfamiliar 
has evidently taken wite as an infinitive 
parallel to beo in 1318, and thereby been 
induced either to misread the abbreviation 
for pat as the ampersand, or else deliber- 
ately to ““emend” pat to and or an. The 
whole line should therefore read 

pat wite inéh of wicch ping kume. 

In the following line the emendation pe for 
plat] is, as Stanley says, obviously right. 
The sentence then means “I have heard, 
and it is true, that whoever has sufficient 
knowledge of what is coming, as you say 
is customary with you, must be very 
learned in astrology ”. 

1326: Leues, and not an unexpressed 
“them”, is the object of folde as well as 
of wenden. 

1347: The apparently “Essex” form 
itache deserves notice; cf. tachen in the 
Trinity Homilies, and Jordan §50. 

1356: Grattan’s emendation Hwi witistu 
(here accepted) for C’s hwitistu is worse 
sense than the J reading, and seems 
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unnecessary to account for Aw in place of 
etymological w in a text which often has 
w for original hw. 


1358 note: for nai read mai. 


1388: To retain flesches lustes in this 
line involves difficult syntax, and to take 
he abide in 1389 as meaning “ she persists 
{in lusts]”, referring to the wummon of 
1387, is forced: surely this is a case where 
the avoidance of a simple emendation 
which solves both difficulties is merely 
courting trouble? Atkins (whose modifica- 
tion of Stratmann is not pointed out by 
Stanley) emends to flesches lust in 1388 but 
keeps the plural flesches lustes in 1390, thus 
deliberately providing, as good textual 
criticism should, an explanation of the 
assumed error: an earlier scribe’s eye was 
caught, as he wrote 1388, by the plural 
two lines later. The author varies between 
sg. and pl. in this phrase: cf. flesches luste 
815 and 1397 against flesches lustes in 1414. 

1395-1406: I fear that Stanley’s very 
full notes, though learned and careful, may 
confuse rather than help the student. 
Though it is true that medieval lists of the 
Seven Deadly Sins are often incomplete, in 
any passage that obviously sets out to list 
the sins, as this does, interpretations which 
make the number complete are preferable 
to others which leave it defective. For 
this reason, though nip an onde (1401) are 
capable of representing either Wrath or 
Envy, as the note to 1401f. demonstrates, 
the intention of this author must be that 
they should primarily represent Wrath, for 
murhpe of monne shonde adequately re- 
presents, and can only represent, Envy. As 
this leaves only Sloth (Accidia) to be 
accounted for, any interpretation of 
wrouehede (1400) which makes it the 
representative of Accidia (as Atkins’s alone 
does) is much to be preferred to other 
interpretations or to emendations (of which 
J’s wlonkhede must be reckoned the first, 
and by no means the worst). Stanley’s 
discussion of wrouehede leaves the whole 
problem in the air; in the general note to 
1397-1416 the point is made that Sloth is 
otherwise missing but is immediately quali- 
fied, and the impression left is that J’s 
reading, interpreted (as may well have been 
intended) as “wantonness”, is equally 
acceptable. Doubtless the reading of the 
text and the glossary entry are an indica- 
tion of preference for Atkins’s view, but 
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if this is a firm preference it might have 
been made clearer in the notes. 


1397-8: The rhyme luste/custe requires 
comment, for custe has OE. ¥. Cf. also 
895-6, where Juste “lust” rhymes with 
luste “listen” (OE. hlystan). In both cases 
we have, not the OE. sb. Just, but a new 
noun formed in ME. from the stem of the 
verb lystan, i.e. the word recorded as List, 
sb.* in O.E.D.; see under sense 2 for the 
meaning “lust, desire’, but these examples 
are not cited, doubtless because their SW. 
spelling with u conceals the true nature of 
the vowel. The original form would have 
been Jest, as occasionally in Chaucer. 


1417: J’s Hwet should be read, rather 
than the emendation 3et for C’s impossible 
Bet. In 1419 the word-order of Ich wolde 
is against the assumption that this is the 
continuation of a sentence beginning with 
an adverbial clause, for in this case we 
should expect the inversion Wolde ich. 


1429: Insert hire before make; the metre 
as the line stands is intolerably defective. 


1432: Pat is the subject of stal, and to 
is adverb not preposition (cf. O.E.D., s.v. 
To, D.1): the meaning is “who stole to 
[her] by dark night’. The lover steals to 
the girl, not vice versa; cf. 1437. So 
normally even today. 


1438-9: Despite the authority of Bruce 
Dickins, I doubt very much whether 
ouersid means “neglects”; it can be no 
accident that (bi)stant and (ouer)sid occur 
in one line. Certainly bistant should not 
be emended on the basis of J’s rewritten 
text, so removing the collocation of 
“stands” and “sits”; stylistic niceties of 
this sort are not produced by the accident 
of corruption. Both words seem to me to 
be used quite literally: “‘he stands beside 
her, and sits over [i.e. looking down on] 
her, and implores [her] time and again”. 
Stanley’s emendation of bisehb in 1439 to 
hi sehb “ she sighs” is irresponsible: apart 
from the improbability of sehp as a spelling of 
“sighs” (with e for OE. i), the passage is 
not about a maiden sighing, but about a 
seducer bearing down the resistance of a 
young girl by persistence and importunity. 
The idea that his technique is alternating 
attention and neglect has been read into 
the text by Professor Dickins and Atkins 
on the slight basis of “comes and goes” 
in 1437, but this merely implies “ visits 
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repeatedly”. This indeed is a case where 
emendation is “ not essential’. 


1447: There should be a reference to the 
interpretation proposed by A. McIntosh, 
E. & G. S., i. 86-7. I find Professor 
McIntosh’s view difficult to accept; his 
rendering, “when I see a doughty man 
rejected (ilete) who might bring love into 
the life of the young woman”, does not fit 
the context, and gives to tohte an unlikely 
meaning remote from the sense it bears in 
703. (In Carleton Brown, Eng. Lyrics of 
the Thirteenth Cent., 2, 20 I take mi tohte 
rude to mean “my smooth skin”, not— 
with McIntosh— “ my robust complexion ”; 
tohte is basically “ stretched’, and here in 
1447 it means “strained’’.) But Professor 
McIntosh’s initial point remains, that in 
early ME. pe requires an animate ante- 
cedent; emend therefore pe to pet or pat in 
1447, as in 941 (and cf. also MSS. pat for 
be “thee” in 1320). The emendation of 
bring to bringp in this line is, as Stanley 
observes, essential. 


1451-2: The explanation of the rhyme 
and syntax is admirable. 


1477-8: “For the case is one of two 
things, and no man can suggest a third 
alternative.” 1478 is not as weak as 
Stanley alleges, and does not merely “say 
that two is not three ”, 


1498: Stanley rightly follows Holthausen 
in accepting a form of “harm”; only this 
makes sense (the argument being that a 
man who commits adultery with the wife 
of a valorous man risks castration; cf. 
1485), and other suggestions may be for- 
gotten; it is certainly much more than “a 
pity” (Atkins). An earlier copy must 
persistently have spelt “‘ harm” as arem and 
so puzzled succeeding scribes: in 1254 C 
omits, where J has harm vnmilde (correctly); 
in 1260 C has harem, J atem; here in 1498 
C has aren, reflecting exactly the exemplar, 
which J read as aten (cf. 1260) and (taking 
it as meaning “at the”) copied as at pen. 
But I doubt whether an editor should let 
aren stand as a spelling of “ harm”; at the 
least it should be corrected to arem. 


1519-20: I do not see how we can 
reasonably avoid emendation to iwended/ 
sendep, nor why we should try to do so; 
send as a plural is impossible, despite 
Atkins, and a switch from pl. to sg. very 
unlikely. 
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1555-6: The rhyme lokep/spekep is the 
weakest in the whole poem; the stressed 
vowels differ in both quantity and quality, 
and the rhyme depends solely on an in- 
flexional syllable which in spekeb would 
normally be contracted in the author’s 
dialect. Moreover, if lokep is “ looks”, as 
it is always taken to be, the absolute con- 
struction and the sense, though defensible, 
are a little odd; mere “ looking” by a wife, 
neither at anything nor in any particular 
way, is not a potent cause of jealousy, 
though it may be of irritation. Awkward- 
ness Of sense and construction, combined 
with a very bad rhyme, are the usual 
warning signs of some trouble with the text; 
but in this case the main trouble, I think, 
is in our understanding of what the scribes 
wrote. At the date of the poem the OE. 
verb lacan “ play”, though obsolescent, is 
still found, in a different sense, in Lazamon 
(in the p.t. lec); its infinitive, in the dialect 
of O. & N., would be spelt Joke, and on 
formal grounds alone the spelling lokep of 
the extant MSS. can as well be the (re- 
formed) 3 sg. pres. indic. of *léke “ play” 
(cf. the recorded OE. /dcep) as that of loki 
“look”. But the old i-mutated and con- 
tracted 3 sg. pres. indic. would have been 
*l@cb, Kentish */écb, and as the vowel is 
in shortening position before a consonant- 
group we could have an early ME. form 
lekpb with é either (i) more probably, by 
later OE. shortening of Kentish @, (ii) less 
probably, by early ME. shortening of 
normal ME. ¢ < OE. @. Such a form /ékp 
would be a perfect rhyme with the con- 
tracted spekp “speaks”, which would be 
more regular in O, & N. than the uncon- 
tracted spekep of the extant MSS. There 
would be gain in meaning too, if the verb 
were taken in the sense “disport oneself, 
amuse oneself”; but perhaps the most 
satisfactory gloss in the context would be 
simply “is gay”. (Cf. the use of pleie in 
1425, where, however, the connotation is 
of guilty pleasure; the later ME. laike < 
ON. leika is similarly ambiguous.) The 
sentence would then mean “ He thinks she 
will forthwith break her marriage-vows if 
she is gay or speaks graciously to men”. 
The scribes have not in fact corrupted the 
text; they have merely, in this as in so 
many other cases, substituted a more for a 
less familiar form of a word, preserving 
sense though spoiling rhyme. It is not their 
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fault if we have been misled by the 
ambiguity of the spelling. 

1557: I see no possibility of a phono- 
logical explanation of the omission of k 
from bilukp, and know of no parallel. 

1569: In this case it would be better to 
insert he before pe; it would be an easy 
emendation, and would improve the metre. 

1588: The use of the reflexive pronoun 
hire shows that J’s ongrep is original; a 
reflexive presupposes an active form of a 
verb, and is not used with a (passive) past 
participle. In C’s text hire could be justi- 
fied only as a “dative of possession” (hire 

. . an horte “in her heart”), but the 
interposition of sore makes this improbable, 
and the construction appears not to survive 
in ME. 

1602: The omission of the pronoun 
subject in this line is inconceivable; I can- 
not understand why the satisfying emenda- 
tion to ho gep for C’s hogep is rejected, 
especially as it fits perfectly with pane rehte 
wai. J’s howep shows only that the corrup- 
tion hozeb was already present in the 
common exemplar. 

1606: Atkins (following O.E.D., which 
however is unnecessarily doubtful), glosses 
reke aS “go, proceed”. In Stanley’s 
glossary reke is entered with the gloss “ tell, 
unfold a tale”, which seems at best rather 
summary; there is no evidence of a by-form 
reken of ME. recchen < OE. reccan, 
though it is a conceivable development 
from the 3 sg. pres. indic. Stanley must 
have been misled by Craigie’s mistaken 
etymology (admittedly put forward only as 
a possibility) of Reke, vb.’ in O.E.D., and 
have thought that if this were the ety- 
mology, the sense could be as he glosses it. 
But in fact ME. reke “go, proceed” 
develops from the synonymous OE. strong 
verb recan (B-T., Suppl., s.vv. gerecan, recan), 
cognate with racu, whence racian > rake 
(O.E.D., Rake, vb.”). So also Holthausen, 
Alteng. Etym. Wérterbuch, s.v.  recan. 
Atkins’s gloss is therefore the correct one. 
Misreke(n) (490, 675), correctly glossed by 
Stanley “‘ go astray”, is of course a deriva- 
tive. 

1633: An alternative explanation would 
be that bredst “ breedest ” was corrupted to 
breidst and thence breist because an earlier 
scribe mistook bredst for a form of bréden 
< OE. bregdan. 

1640: It is not so very unusual for the 
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subject to follow the verb if an adverb 
precedes, even, in ME. verse, in subordin- 
ate clauses. 

1644: C’s wanst, as Professor C. E. 
Bazell points out to me, cannot on morpho- 
logical grounds be 2 sg. pres. indic. of OE. 
wanian, as Stanley (following Atkins) takes 
it; nor does this give good sense in the 
context. J’s pbinchst, which I take to mean 
“seemest”’? (cf. J’s pinkb “seems” in 
1649), appears to be merely a desperate 
attempt to emend a meaningless form. 
Professor Bazell suggests that we should 
emend to pu anst wel, and compares ich 
an wel 1739; this gives excellent sense 
(“you grant fully”, “ you admit”), and 
seems to me convincing. I should explain 
the textual error by assuming that an 
earlier scribe began to write wel out of 
order, before anst, but stopped after writing 
the initial wynn and subpuncted it, though 
not clearly, so that his successor failed to 
observe the deletion and joined the wynn to 
the following anst, to give wanst in the 
precursor of C and J. 

1699: The omission of the subject je 
may be due to some confusion in syntax 
with the plural imperative, i.e. a shift into 
direct command. 

1706: pat may possibly here be the 
relative pronoun used after so; cf. O.E.D., 
s.v. So, 13(b) (but its instances are much 
later). Relative words are found after 
such from OE. onwards (cf. O.E.D., s.v. 
Such, 12). As certain of these notes show, 
I think that Stanley is a little too quick to 
assume a simple omission of pronoun 
subjects and objects; it undoubtedly occurs, 
but not perhaps as often as he believes. 

1733-4: J’s we is an “emendation”’ and 
is due to the scribe’s taking hunk in 1733 
as Ist dual when (as Stanley says) it is 
plainly here meant as 2nd dual. 

E. J. Dosson. 

Caen. (Concluded) 

[Corrections: in the first instalment, the footnote 
printed at the foot of col. 1 of p. 374 shonld have 
appeared at the foot of col. 2 of p. 377. On 


p. 377, col. 2, line 13, for “‘ terms’? read “‘ term”. 
—Epp |] 


DAME SIRITH: THREE NOTES 
(Continued from ccvi. 414) 
FROM the fourteenth century, however, 

such treatment was reserved largely for 
the popular correction of matrimonial 
offenders: complaisant and henpecked 
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husbands, cuckolds, wife-beaters, shrews, 
and anyone convicted of infidelity or open 
scandal.** ‘“* Wild justice” of this sort was 
administered all over France; Noirot,* 
writing in 1609, treats it as current prac- 
tice. Jean Montaigne, writing about 1500, 
in his treatise De Utraque Bigamia, records 
how, in Paris, the cuckold “sedens super 
asinum versa facie ducitur per totam 
villam, uxore trahente asinum, et praecone 
clamante: Que sic faciet, sic accipiet ”.” 
Husbands reputed to beat their wives, 
especially in May—or to let themselves be 
beaten by them—were led about the streets 
mounted, nose to tail, on an ass.** In the 
eighteenth century, wife-beaters were still 
so treated at Dijon.*® In Paris and else- 
where, an unfaithful husband, too, might 
pay the same penalty.” 

Frequently, however, it was not the 
offender alone who paid. In many parts 
of France, in the Middle Ages and later, 
the neighbour of a man beaten by his wife 
was bound to lead the victim, or pay a 
fine in lieu.** Sometimes, indeed, the whole 
performance was conducted by proxy; the 
part of the husband who allowed his wife 
to beat him was then taken by his nearest 
neighbour.*? Ducange cites a document of 
1383: 

Icelui Martin commencga a dire que Jehanne 

femme de Guillaume du Jardin de la paroisse de 

sainte Marie des Champs, prés Vernon sur Saine, 
avoit batu sondit mary, et qu’il convenoit que 
ledit Vincent, qui estoit le plus prouchain voisin 
d'icelluy mary batu, chevauchast un Asne parmi 
la ville et feist pénitence en licu dudit batu.” 
The custom still obtained in the eighteenth 
century in Dijon.* Similarly, if the 
husband had beaten his wife in May, his 
neighbour might be led about on the ass, 
while the husband himself escaped with 
mockery, and a fine.**> Thus Lucas Geiz- 


85, K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage 
(Oxford, 1903), I, 153. 

86 See note sb 

87 Quaestio II: Tractatus Ilustrium 
sultorum YX (Venice, 1584), f.125, col. 2 

88. Petit de Julleville, Les Comédiens en France 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 1885), p. 207; Noirot, op. 
cit., pp. 52-3: C. Beauquier, “Tes Mois en 
Franche- Comté’’, Revue des Traditions populaires, 


xiv (1899). 172. 
206: C. Breghot du Lut, 


Turiscon- 


89 Julleville. op. cit., 
Nouveaux , Risesagtiienens et littéraires 
(Lyon, 1829-31). p. 182. 

89 Noirot, p. 53. 

91 Thid. 

®2 Noirot, pp. 52-3; Julleville, pp. 207: 243-4, 

sy. Asini Caudam in manu tenere; cf. 1375. 

°4Breghot du Lut. op. cit., p. 182. 

%5 Noirot, p. 64; Beauquier, op. cit. 
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kofler (1550-1620) relates in his Auto- 
biography how, at Déle, in 1573, a poor 
artisan was paid to ride through the streets, 
seated nose to tail on an ass, and brave the 
jeers of the crowd, “als ob er einer sol- 
chen straf wiirdig und wider sein weib wol 
verschuldet hatte”, whilst richer offenders 
were merely admonished and _fined.*® 
Sometimes, indeed, the victim was not even 
a neighbour, and the censure might approxi- 
mate to a dramatic performance. An eye- 
witness account of one such procession, at 
Lyon in 1566, records that: 
au dernier d’icelle compagnie y avoit un homme 
monté sur un asne, et une femme apres luy, qui 
— un trenchoir de boys d'une main, et en 
‘autre un grand haste de fer, representant celuy 
qui avoit ainsi esté battu de sa femme.®? 
A similar procession is recorded, about 
1836, from Lectoure, in Gascony.** Some- 
times an effigy was used.*® Such offenders, 
whether simulated or real, were generally 
escorted by charivari,'*® or “ rough music ” 
In Germany, it was the shrew, not her 
husband, who suffered. In the sixteenth 
century, the city of Darmstadt paid 
annually twelve measures of corn as Esels- 
lehen to the family of Frankenstein at 
Bessungen. In return, the Frankensteins 
were bound to furnish, on demand, by 
special messenger, a donkey on which 
husband-beaters, and other offenders, were 
paraded round the city. If the wife had 
taken unfair advantage of her husband, 
then it was the messenger who led the 
donkey; if, however, she had beaten him 
in fair fight, the husband was obliged to 
lead it himself. Such requests were made, 
and honoured, in 1536, and again in 1588. 
The practice appears to have died out in 
the seventeenth century.’ A_ similar 
arrangement persisted at St. Goar until 


%6 A Wolf, Lucas Geizkofler A seine Selbst- 
biographie (Vienna, 1873), p. 

97 Recueil des Chevauchees - lAsne (Lyon, 
1862), p. 32; cf. Julleville, p. 243. 

F. Bladé, Poésies populaires de la Gascogne 

Paris 1881-2), il, pp. vii-x ; 289-95. 

Le Beauquier, op. cit. 

100Noirot, p. 52;  Ducange, Carivarium, 
Chalvaricum, Chareverium, Chavaritum, cited from 

1330 onwards ; Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne 
Langue francaise, Complément; Larousse, Grand 
Dictionnaire universel. Charivari_ is depicted in 
Le Roman de Fauvel (Bibliothéque nationale, MS. 
francais 146), f.34, from the beginning of the 
fourteenth “~< 

101 B. Wenck, Hessische Ecotiogtnehiene 
(Darmstadt Frankfurt a.M., 1783-1803), 519-21. 
Cf. Dieterich, “ Eselritt und Dachabdecken " 
Hescische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, i (1902), 87- 112: 
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1604.'°° The custom was apparently 
familiar also in Spain. A drawing of 
Seville by George Hoefnagel, engraved in 
1593,'°* shows, in the right foreground, a 
cuckold and his wife riding on mules. 
The husband is in front, with his hands 
tied, and a vast pair of antlers, trimmed 
with flags, leaves and bells, attached to his 
neck. The wife, her face obscured by long, 
matted hair, is beating him on the back 
with a cudgel. They are followed by a 
man on foot, carrying a trumpet, and 
belabouring the wife with a leather strap. 
In the Key, the incident is labelled Execu- 
tion de Justitia de los cornudos patientes. 
In the Basque country, right up to the 
nineteenth century, an unfaithful wife, or 
a henpecked husband, was Similarly 
mounted, nose to tail, on a donkey, and 
paraded round the village.’ 
In England, a similar practice was known 
s “ Skimmington Riding ”..°° Matrimonial 
offenders were ridiculed, either in person, 
or by proxy, or merely in effigy. Such a 
“Riding” is described by Samuel Butler 
in Hudibras.’°* There: 
Next after, on a raw-bon’d Steed, 
The Conqueror’ s Standard-bearer rid, 
And bore aloft before the Champion 
A Petticoat displaid, and Rampant ; 
Near whom the Amazon triumphant 
Bestrid her Beast, and on the Rump on’t 
Sate Face to Tayl, and Bum to Bum, 
The Warrier whilome overcome ; 
Arm’d with a Spindle and a Distaff, 
Which as he rode, she made him twist off ; 
And when he loiter’d, o’er her Shoulder, 
Chastiz’d the Reformado Souldier 
(637-48). 


Ralpho explains to Hudibras that it 
Is but a Riding, us’d of course, 


102 A. Grebel, “‘ Aus St. Goar” 

deutsche Kulturgeschichte, ii ( 1857), 

Braun, Urbium Praecipuarum Mundi 
Staaten Quintum (Cologne, 1597), pl.7. Hoefnagel 
had previously treated the subject in a drawing of 
1569, reproduced in Jaime, Musée de la 
Caricature (Paris, 1838), I, pl. 97c. 

104 Francisque-Michel, ‘IIe Lettre a M. 
Mérimée”’, L’Athenaeum francais, iv (1855), 86. 

105 Q0.E.D., Skimmington; F. Grose, Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (London, 1785), 
Riding Skimmington ; C. R. B. Barrett, “‘ ‘ Riding 
Skimmington’ and ‘ Riding the Stang’”, Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association, N.S.1 
(1895), 58-68: N. & Q.. x (1854), 165. 

106 JT, ii, 585-658; 695-712. The edition of 1726 
has an engraving of the procession by Hogarth. 
It is shown also by Francis Le Piper (d. 1695) in 
an oil-painting, one of a set illustrating Hudibras, 
recently placed on loan in the Tate Gallery. See 
also a woodcut in W. Chappell, The Roxburghe 
Ballads (London, 1871-99), I, 451. 


Zeitschrift fiir 
96. 
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When the Grey Mares the better Horse. 

When o’er the Breeches greedy Women, 

Fight, to extend their vast Dominion 

(697-700). 

Samuel Pepys records how on 10 June, 
1667, he went “down to Greenwich, where 
I find the stairs full of people, there being 
a great riding there today for a man, the 
constable of the town, whose wife beat 
him”. This may be the actual “ Skimming- 
ton Riding” intended by Marvell when, in 
“Last Instructions to a Painter”,’*’ he 
writes: 


From Greenwich (where Intelligence they hold) 
Comes news of Pastime, Martial and old: 
A Punishment invented first to awe 
Masculine Wives, transgressing Natures Law. 
Where when the brawny Female disobeys, 
And beats the Husband till for peace he prays: 
No concern’d Jury for him Damage finds, 
Nor partial Justice her Behaviour binds ; 
But the just Street does the next House invade, 
Mounting the neighbour Couple on lean Jade. 
The Distaff knocks, the Grains from Kettle fly, 
And Boys and Girls in Troops run houting by 
(375-86). 
In 1719 Swift depicts the trials of a hen- 
pecked husband,’®* specifying: 
At home, he was pursu’d with Noise, 
Abroad, was pester’d by the Boys, 
Within, his wife would break his Bones, 
Without, they pelted him with Stones, 
The Prentices procur’d a Riding 
To act his Patience, and her chiding. 
(49-54). 
The practice continued until, at any rate, 
the end of the nineteenth century. It is 
described by Thomas Hardy;!°* and re- 
corded from Whitechurch Canonicorum, 
Dorset, on 5 November, 1884.?!° 


107 Poems and Letters, ed. H. M. Margoliouth 
(Oxford, 1927), I, 141-64. ‘* Last Instructions ” was 
—— between 30 August and 29 November, 


108 “* A quiet Life, and a good Name” in Poems, 
ed. H. Williams (Oxford, 1937), pp. 219-21. 

109 The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886), xxxix; 
“The Bride-Night Fire” (1866), Wessex Poems. 

110 Proc. of Dorset Natural History and Aniti- 
quarian Field Club, xiv (1893), 198-9. 

In The Life of Charlotte Bronté (1857), 
Chanter II, Mrs. Gaskell records that the people 
of Haworth resented the supposedly unconstitu- 
tional way in which Mr. Bronté’s predecessor as 
inc’mbent had been appointed. To show their 
indignation, one Sunday ‘‘a man rode into the 
church upon an ass, with his face turned towards 
the tail, and as many old hats piled on his head 
as he could possibly carry. He began urging his 
beast rownd the aisles, and the screams. and cries, 
and laughter of the congregation entirely drowned 
all sound of Mr. Redhead’s voice; and, I believe, 
he was obliged to desist.” Whether this has any 
significance beyond a wanton disruption of the 
service, I do not know. 
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There is admittedly little evidence that 
procuresses, in particular, were paraded on 
donkey- or horse-back. Nevertheless, the 
engraving of Seville by Hoefnagel, men- 
tioned above, shows, immediately preceding 
the cuckold and his wife, a woman, naked 
to the waist, seated on a mule. Her wrists 
are bound with rope, and she is besieged 
by a swarm of insects. The incident is 
marked Execution d’alcaguettas (‘‘ bawds ”) 
publicas. Her body has no doubt been 
smeared with honey.’!' Similarly, G. P. 
Harsdérfer (1607-58) relates how, shortly 
after 1581, Pedro Giron, Duke of Ossuna, 
the Viceroy of Naples, sentenced a pro- 
curer of his own wife to be led round the 
city, mounted back to front on an ass, with 
a large pair of horns attached to his head, 
while an attendant proclaimed his guilt.” 
It is therefore clearly such punishment that 
Dame Sirith affects to fear.'** 


Ill 
At the end of the poem, Dame Sirith 
tells Wilekin that her ruse has worked: 
Margeri will agree to anything he asks. 
Wilekin replies: 
God pe forzelde, leue nelde, 
bat heuene and erpe hauep to welde 
(415-6). 
The term nelde is in fact regularly used, by 
both Wilekin and Margeri, to address 
Dame Sirith."* It has not, however, been 
adequately explained. 
The sense is undoubtedly “old 
woman ”."4* Initial n is derived, by trans- 


111 On this punishment, see Grimm, op. cit. (note 
56), II, 286-7; and note 53 above. 

112 Der grosse Schauplatz lust-und_lehrreicher 
Geschichte, I, \xxxviii, (Frankfurt, 1653), p. 320. 
Cf. Bolte, op. cit., p. 69, note 7. : 

113 She cannot refer, as McKnight implies, to 
the cognate punishment of “ riding stang ”’, where the 
offender was carried astride a vole; v. E.D.D., Ride, 
v. 1 (21); Stang, sb.2 1; O.E.D., Stang, sb.', 1b; 
Barrett, loc. cit. Somer bears the extended sense 
“beam”: O.E.D. tSommier? ; Summer, sb.2 2. It 
cannot, however, denote ‘pole, rod” (stang). 

114Cf, line 173, 217, 232, 249, 370, 385, 436. 

115§9 W. Heuser. Anglia, xxx (1907), 319; 
McKnight ; Zupitza-Schipper ; T. Wright, Anecdota 
Literaria (London, 1844); Matzner; Brandl and 
Zippel print Nelde, apparently as a prover noun. 
A. S. Cook, Literary Middle English Reader 
(Boston, 1915) glosses “old lady”. Later, how- 
ever, in a note to Interludium de Clerico et Puella, 
which is based on Dame Sirith, he suggests that 
nelde ‘“‘ represents a variant spelling of ‘needle’ 
(the one crone may have ostensibly supported her- 
self with her needle, as the other with her distaff)” 
(p. 477). “The other”, however, in Interludium, 
is called Elwis, not ‘ distaff ’’. 
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ference, from the possessive adjective 
min,'® min elde becoming mi_nelde. 
Nelde probably constituted a single idea, 
equivalent to elde; not a contraction of min 
elde, with the sense of both words retained. 
There is thus no difficulty in the qualifica- 
tion leue; at least, similar collocations are 
found in Mod. E.; cf. John Fletcher, The 
Pilgrim :**" 

rethee keep on thy way (good Naunt) 

Prethee keep y way (g “IV. i): 
Thomas Heywood, The Second Part of 
The Iron Age:*"* 


Shee’l not turne tayle for’t, if shee doe but take 
After mine old Naunt Hellen. av.) 
a 


and Dryden, The Wild Gallant:*'* 
Alass, alass poor Nuncle! 
(III. i). 
On the other hand, even supposing the 
sense Of both words, min as well as elde, is 
in fact retained, parallels may still be 
found. The sequence of adjective, possess- 
ive, and noun, in vocative phrases, is 
common in Shakespeare;’*° cf., e.g., Julius 
Caesar: 
Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
(II. i. 255-6). 
Similarly, the Authorized Version of the 
Bible has “ Art thou that my lord Elijah? ” 
(I Kings, xviii. 7). 

But, if the sense of nelde is clear, the 
form is less readily explained. Rhyme with 
welde requires élde, with close e.'*! Elde 
may therefore represent either (i) OE. 
Anglian éldu, for xldu,'** “ old age”, used 
concretely, with the singular meaning 
“aged person”, “old woman”; or (ii) OE. 
Anglian dlde, adj., used elliptically, “ old 
(woman)”, with vowel levelled out from 
comparative eldra, superlative éldest, along- 


116 Not, as McKnight affirms, “ from a preceding 
indefinite article’; cf. naunt, nuncle from min 
aunt, min uncle. Elde, in this sense, will have 
occurred most frequently in the vocative case, 
where the indefinite article could not be used. 

17 Works of Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, ed. A. Glover and A. R. Waller (Cam- 
bridge, 1905-12), V, 198. 

118 Dramatic Works, ed. R. H. Shepherd 
(London, 1874), III, 408. 

119 Dramatic Works, ed. M. Summers (London, 
1931-2), I, 93. 

1220 B, A. Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar, § 13; 
C. T. Onions, Shakespeare Glossary, s.v. my. 

121 @ in wélde is certainly close; cf. 325-6, wélde: 
forzélde. 

22R, Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen 
Grammatik? (Heidelberg, 1934), § 62, and note. 
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side xldra, zldest,'** or from sb. éldu. A 
third possibility: that elde represents a 
dialect borrowing from OE. WS. éald, adj., 
is in practice indistinguishable from the 
second. OE. éalde would give ME. 
(zlde >) glde, with open ¢; ¢ must there- 
fore have become close e under the influence 
of Anglian comparative eldra, superlative 
éldest, or sb. éldu. In that case, however, 
the resultant form would be _ identical 
with (ii). 

Of these alternatives, (i) is not found 
elsewhere, in either OE. or ME. Eld, sb., 
is used concretely only in a collective sense, 
“people of advanced age; old men; senate 
or aristocracy”.’** An apparent analogy, 
with age in place of eld, occurs in the 1604 
Quarto of Doctor Faustus:*** 

Torment sweete friend, that base and crooked 


age, 
That a disswade me from thy Lucifer 
(V. i. 1342-3). 
The reading is, however, of doubtful 
authority. The Quarto of 1604 represents 
a memorial reconstruction.!*® The reporter 
may therefore have been misled by a 
reminiscence of the quite different use in 
King Richard II: 
And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too long withered flower. 
(II. i. 133-4)!27 
This conjecture is in fact confirmed by the 
Quarto of 1616, which was here set up 
from the author’s MS.'** This Quarto 
reads, not “base and crooked age”, but 
“base and aged man” (1857). Doctor 
Faustus, therefore, affords no evidence that 
age, any more than eld, was ever used, 
concretely, with a singular meaning.’*° 
As for (ii), e of comparative eldra, 
superlative éldest, and sb. éldu seems other- 
wise to have been levelled out into the 


123 E, Sievers-K. Brunner, Altenglische Gram- 
matik? (Halle, 1951), § 96, Anm. 6; Jordan, loc. 
cit. 

124 Q.E.D., Eld, sb.2 3. tb; M.E.D., Elde, n. 
5a. (b). O.E.D. records no comparable use of ald, 
sb., or old, sb.2=old age. 

125 Ed. W. W. Greg, Marlowe’s 
Faustus”’ 1604-1616 (Oxford, 1950). 

126 Op. cit., p. vii. 

127 Op. cit., p. 387. 

128 Op. cit., p. 73. 

129 Greg (op. cit., p. 387) points out that in 
The Winter's Tale, Autolycus warns the Shepherd: 
“* Age, thou hast lost thy labour”. (IV. vi. 755.) 
Here, however, Autolycus is clearly likening the 
Shepherd to an allegorical figure of Age, e.g. in 
a Morality play. 


“* Doctor 
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positive ald only in Sir 
Gales :**° 


Wolde he none forsake, 

The rede knyghte ne pe blake, 

Ne none, pat wolde to hym take 
With schafte ne with schelde; 

He dose als a noble knyghte: 

Wele haldes, pat he highte, 

Faste preves he his myghte, 
Deres hym none elde. 


Perceval of 


(49-56) 

Rhyme with schelde requires close e. Here, 
however, elde denotes, apparently, not 
“old (man)”, but “veteran”, “chief”. 
In this case, the vowel of comparative and 
superlative might well be levelled out into 
the positive, since in OE. positive, com- 
parative, and superlative were all used in 
this sense.**' Comparable levelling almost 
certainly occurred, outside Northumbria,’*? 
in ME. ying “ young”, *** with i from OE. 
comparative (gyngra >) gingra, instead of 
yung. 

For the rest, elliptical uses of old, adj. 
are frequent.’** On the other hand, the 
only example of (ii), elliptical use in the 
vocative singular, recorded in O.E.D.'** is 
from the version by John Lydgate of Le 
Pélerinage de Vie humaine, by Guillaume 
de Guilleville,** where the Pilgrim remon- 
strates with Venus: 

O, thow Olde! what hastow do, 
Vnwarly me to smyté so? 
(13115-6) 
The passage translates: 
Vieille dis ie / qui ma feru 
Si despouruement / qui es tu.37 

The sense of nelde in Dame Sirith is 
thus clearly “old woman”, “ gammer”. 
It is impossible, however, to be certain 
whether the form represents (i) or (ii). 

B. D. H. MILLer. 


Oxford. 
130 Fd. J. Campion and F. Holthausen (Heidel- 
berg, 1913). Levelling perhaps occurred also in 


the opposite direction, ald, adj., producing sb. ald, 
instead of eld(u); see O E.D., Ald, sb.; Old, sb.?. 
131 BTSuppl., — VIII; "ildra, m. i: 3B.T., 
BTSuppl., ildest, Grein-KGhler, eald, Super!2: 
132 Within Bee the form is not 
necessarily analogical; see Sievers-Brunner, § 92, 
Anm. 1; K. Brunner, Abriss der mittelenglischen 
ey rs (Tiibingen, 1953), § 10, Anm. I (5). 
cones ‘Stratmann-Bradley, 3ung. 


a. 
136 The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, ed. F. 
eg and K. B. Locock (E.E.T\S., E.s. 77, 


ia Le pelerinage de lhomme (Paris, 1511), f. li, 
col. 1. 
(Concluded) 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEy 
(Continued from ccvi. 437) 


Tues. 13th. At My Lds. constant as the 
Day comes when he is in Town, Jack went 
to the Play, I staid at home at Night as | 
am so tired, not dining till 5. To be sure 
one cannot have every Thing in the World, 
one should not expect it, & it is a Pity one 
can’t reconcile oneself to all one meets with 
—As a good deal falls to Everyone’s Lot of 
the Black Side of the Chequer 


Wed. 14th. Gave my Blue Coat to Bror. 
Geoe. who poor Fellow had he behaved as 
he ought, & as I have so often advised him, 
would never have wanted a Great Coat 
from me, in such a Place as he is—I pity 
him sincerely from the Bottom of my 
Heart, but I can do very little for him, I 
will assist his Wife & Children as much as 
I can, the 2. youngest I hear are ill of the 
Small Pox, & the Eldest dangerously so, If 
We might even think of anticipating The 
gracious Hand of Providence, It would be 
happy for them all to quit this troublesome 
World at their tender Age, but God knows 
best & will direct That & all Things only 
for the best, to whom I recommend them 
most devotedly—Dine regularly at 5. so 
late & so tired I staid & read to my Grandr 
in her Room. Spoke to Miss Emily Collier 
in the Park with Miss Brockhurst who I 
heard whisper Miss Emily to ask how Jack 
did—Miss Emily has been in France for 
some Months past but does not seem much 
improved 


Thurs. 15th. See Miss Barlow as I went 
from My Lds. She looked & always does, 
She is a pretty Girl, & I often see her at her 
Window but Miss Pyke—still engrosses all 
my Attention & Care, I dread I shall not 
be the happy Man—Sedgwick told Stan- 
hope upon Ld. Sandwich’s coming that the 
Woodcocks he feared would be spoiled by 
it, what an ill mannerdly Fellow, with all 
his Fine Airs, never to ask me, T own My 
Pride is piqu’d a little at it, as well as being 
up Stairs at the Office, & I shall hope to 
hold out, but if I meet with no Sort of 
Encouragement I am afraid I shall not, My 
Ld. is a good natured Man as ever was, 
but Sedgwick runs away with all, He 
certainly is very superior in Merit, but then 
My Ld. does Nothing for me, & I am sure 
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little Mr. Pink stands in the Way, or else 
it would have been but common Civility to 
have given me an Ans to what I askd of 
My Ld. which he said he would consider of, 
The House**® drank Tea with My Mor. but 
too many for me so I went out 


Frid. 16th, My Ld went to Dinner at 
Bushy, I dined rather sooner upon that 
Acct. & sat at home this Evg. which I like 
very well this bad Weather, tho’ indeed 
better in a Place of my own which I trust 
I shall have before I am many years older 


Sat. 17th. After calling at the Office went 
to the Tower & see Mr. Boddington & 
Forman. a cold Walk, & I sat at home this 
Evg. with Jack who holds pretty well con- 
sidering how ill he was 


Sun. 18th. At Chapel & see Miss Walker 
who look’d very pretty, see Miss Pyke in 
the Gardens with Burnthwaite who seem’d 
mighty free & laid [hold] of her hand, I went 
in & as soon as they see me I suppose he 
civilly went out. I know not what to think 
of it, & without hoping any Thing must say 
it is strange that She should keep my Lr. 
when She returned the others so abruptly, & 
had I not been very sincere I should never 
have wrote her the last & I must be mad 
almost to think of having any hopes now, 
in Gray’s Inn Gardens & waver’d in my 
Mind between Miss Walker & Miss Pyke— 
Miss Walker seems the most agreable & 
accomplished, her I know & She is always 
very civil, Miss Pyke is the richest but 
Riches don’t make Happiness She I don’t 
know, & did not experience much of her 
Civility in the Letters I wrote to her—& I 
should be easier if She would send me word 
Point Blank She would not have me than I 
am at present—Drest in my new Brown & 
Gold Button Hole & drank Tea with Mr. 
& Mrs. & Miss Walker, She is really a very 
pretty Girl, & when I went home reflected 
in my own Room how happy I might be 
with her, as She is very agreable & with 
some Rhino would do—I can’t help making 
a very serious affair of this, & indeed it is, 
& proper, for when once it is done, Death 
can only undo it, & untie the Noose 


Mon. 19th. Calld at Farrels, but he was 
out, breakfasted at Hercule’s Pillars, & calld 


59No doubt some of the people who lived in 
apartments in Somerset House. 
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at My Lds. as I was going away at 2. had a 
long Lr. put in my Hands by Mr. Morin 
who does not like to employ Wright, 
especially in French. Jack very impertinent 
at Dinner upon my finding Fault with 
Frank, who is a lazy Rascal, never up till 
9. & does nothing all day in any Sort of 
Time, but I shall take no more Notice of 
him, or his Master, let them go together 
they are well matched, both ungrateful 
Wretches. As for Jack he is a Monster in 
Nature, when one considers the whole of 
his Conduct, I never should have spoke to 
him again for his last Impudence abot 
Frank—but for his Illness & out of mere 
Compassion, but no Illness nor Misfortune 
that can befall him shall make me ever 
again—My Mor is partial to him to an 
insufferable Degree & suffers him to behave 
so badly upon every Occasion that She will 
rue the Day, & if he lives he shall rue such 
Behaviour, for I would sooner dye than to 
submit to it from such a despicable Wretch 
insensible to any Feeling of a Man of 
Honour or . Christian—I may be thought 
too sincere, but I will profit now from 
Times past, a recollection of which I am 
sure is a sad Reflection & Uneasing to me, 
but in All Events I will quit it, for no Peace 
or Quietness is to be had among such a 
Collection of Miseries, & tho’ I have taken 
a pretty deep Share in all of them, I am now 
condemn’d & ill treated I know I am not 
infallible, & have my Ways, but I trust to 
God they are more particular than criminal, 
& upon any Rate, I don’t deserve such base 
Treatment, but I believe they know My 
Mind pretty well as to what I shall do in 
future in case of any more Wretchedness 
for I have taken my fixed Resolution, & 
now don’t care how they use me, or what 
they do—My Mor. I am sorry to see is 
much to blame for her Indolence in It all, 
& letting that unworthy Wretch domineer, 
& not only take the Bread out of her 
Mouth, but the Staff out of her Hand—He 
is never at Home of Nights till 11. & I am 
sure is upon no Good, but let him follow 
Good or Ill, He shall stand to it himself 
in Time to come. I pity them both 
sincerely & have many an unhappy Hour, 
I am sure, on their Acct. of which they 
never think themselves, but can, & will, do 
no more. forced to go to Office at Night 
as Mr. Morin does not chuse to employ 
Wright, & did not leave it till 10. 
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Tues. 20th. My Ld. in Town before 12. 
his Family came from Bushy last Saturday, 
Lady Betty is still with Dr. Davies where 
She has been ever since her Sisrs. Death, I 
was at My Lds. House till 1/4 past 3. 
Drank Coffee at the Bedford, & at Night at 
the Office where truly Mr. Wright wanted 
to give me a Copy, but I as Lively refused It 
Hogarth the great Painter, & Churchill the 
great Satirist, both died lately 


Wed. 2ist. At Mrs. Woollaston’s Sale of 
her Furniture—My Ld. gave me Cards to 
write, drank Tea with Major Alderton to 
Night who is very ill, poor Fellow, at the 
Office & home by 10. 


Thurs. 22nd. Gave My Ld. the Notes, he 
sent for me; I see this, that he is very civil 
& might do some thing Indeed I trust he 
will, & tho’ he did not think it proper to 
make me his private Secretary he may 
recommend me upon any Vacancy, I am, 
considering Things, upon a very good 
Footing & my Dinner Hours etc. excepted, 
could be very happy, but why do I look for 
it here, one should not expect it, & then one 
might [be] easy: We should endeavour to 
enjoy it here after which is there any Place 
to have it perfect. Wrote a Note to excuse 
My Ld. dining next Tuesday with Monsr 
Seilern the Imperial Minister, which My 
Ld. approved, Sedgwick try’d to alter it but 
I believe he could not for the better so He 
did not. It was in French—and what any 
Body might write, but he thinks only of his 
own Abilities & his own dear Self Stan- 
hope’s Behaviour is that of a Gentleman 
had some Soup at Charing Cross where I 
now & then go, as I dine so late at Mrs. 
Wollaston’s Sale again, Coll. Desaguliers 
bought many Things there. 


Frid. 23rd. Busy writing to Ld. Rochford 
& finished in Time before My Ld went to 
Bushy, Shadwell has gone to Sussex for 6 
Days—Miss Borgard dind with Us, at 
Dinner my Mor rec’d a Lr. from Mr. P. 
Bearcroft in the Fleet, to let her know that 
G. had left It since Wedy & had not re- 
turned, & would be advertised to morrow if 
he was not found, the Person who brought 
the Lr. looked for him in many Places, 
without Effect—I was at Drury Lane & 
Covent Galleries but could see Nothing of 
him & see the new Opera of Almena which 
with the Grief & anxiety was no Sort of 
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Entertainment, under the Piazza Mrs. 
Richardson ask’d me how I did but I was 
too unhappy to conduct her home 


Sat. 24th. Did not sleep well, don’t wonder 
at it, having Something always to make one 
unhappy in this vain troublesome World. 
Call’d at Mr. Moran’s & we agreed to go 
at 4 oclock to Mr. Marsden’s at the Fleet 
to see if the advertising that Wretch could 
be put off, busy at the Office, & found the 
Tipstaff when I got home (which is shock- 
ing to be exposed to such Sort of People) 
who said if he did not find him at 6. he 
must be advertised, My Mor thought of 
asking Mr. Wallace’s Opinion & She & I 
went to him, who said it would be endless 
to pretend to enter into a Bond of Indemni- 
fication, the Expences were liable to be run 
to so great a Length, & that it would be 
against their Own Selves to advertise him 
at least till the Prosecutor’s had come on 
them for the Debt, Mr. Wallace wrote a Lr. 
to Mr. Marsden to say, I had asked his 
Opinion in this Affair which was to have 
Nothing with a Bond etc. but to stand the 
Issue, which God only knows what it may 
be, for it is impossible to be able to judge in 
any Sort of Degree what may happen 
where such an abandoned wicked profligate 
Wretch is concerned—He has been at 
Coote’s & recd 9£°° there of his Salary & 
instead of carrying it into Prison with him 
is running away to his own entire Ruin & 
the Exposing all his Family—But Provi- 
dence orders these Things, to which one 
must submit, however disagreable they may 
appear, & may be—He has been a sad cruel 
Scourge to all his Family ever since he was 
born, which may be proper to keep our 
Pride under, & Us in our Duty, but it is a 
sad Scene continually & eternally to me 
from which pray God deliver me & let me 
feel it as I ought. His Behaviour added to 
Jack’s is too much, & makes me old before 
I am young, for in any new Sphere I don’t 
find all Things smooth but they are not 
afflictions like these, which knaw upon ones 
Mind, sour ones Temper & hurts one’s 
Health beyond Expression 


Sun. 25th. At Chapel & spoke to Mr. 
Walker Senr see Miss in her Closet, who 
looked very pretty. Tho’ It Spit I went to 
Geoes Miss Pyke seemed not to be in Town 


60 £9 of his salary of £100 p.a. as Page of H.M. 
Remove Wardrobe, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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or removed, Drank Tea with Miss Ways, 
Miss Horton & Mrs. [blank] came in but not 
to Tea. they are too many alone, & foolish 
to ask me without having Somebody— 
Caroline was saying I might have Miss 
Walker, to whom I incline very much, that 
I must ask her Brors. to drink Tea with me 
which would be an Introduction to their 
visiting my Mor. perhaps, I own I like her 
very much. She is pretty, well behaved, 
good natured & I believe some Fortune, & 
would make me a good Wife, much better 
than one that has Nothing but Airs, with- 
out which Nothing goes down nowaday, 
Every Thing is sacrificed to Taste, & Dis- 
sipation, real Pleasure, Convenience etc. 
I shall begin now to think of Miss Walker, 
& to cast off the hard bound Fetters of 
cruel Miss Pyke, who is moved into her 
House in Norfolk Street, Mrs. Wallace her 
opposite Neighbour who I met when I got 
home from Geoge’s Coffee Ho. told me so 


Mon. 26th. In Westr tho’ My Ld. did not 
come to Town, Wright & I were at Ld. 
Cornwallis’s House & Furniture in Hill 
Street, just see Miss Barlow there, Vanity & 
Vexation of Spirit—met Mr. Pickell & told 
him abot Geoe’s. Escape which he knew 
for he has wrote to him & to his Wife to 
say, as there will be more Retainers against 
him he will keep out of the Way, what 
shocking Reasoning, what fatal Conse- 
quences, if he would return before Wedy 
it might save us from being so shamefully 
exposed, if he will not, he will be for ever 
ruined & fix himself there for ever, or in 
Newgate—what sad Thoughts for Us, but 
God, I trust, in his great & wonted Good- 
ness will deliver us from It all, when he 
sees fit & proper—A Man came to threaten 
his being Advertised to morrow, but that 
seems to be against their Interests as it will 
infallibly make his Creditors come upon the 
Marshall or Keeper & they must infallibly 
pay the Debt—I am sure it is a long large 
Debt to us—At Mr. Tilewood, who invited 
me to a Dance To Morrow believe I shan’t 
go except to dissipate, but I may be too 
much shocked To Morrow, by the advertise- 
ment, for any Thing to dissipate—However 
I must sum up all my Religion all my 
Philosophy, & face it, let the worst come— 
At the Play, & see King do Ranger & the 
Genii, merely to dissipate Thought, Chowne 
in my Box & Blondeau who is to be married 
to Caesar Hawkin’s Daught & change his 
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Name to Hart—He is an empty vain good 
natured Fellow—one I envy in no Shape— 
Thought how happy I might have been, if 
I had not had those two Wretches to plague 
& teize me as they have done, see Mr. War- 
burton with Mr. Gascoyne this Morng. 


Tues. 27th. My Ld. in Town, I there as 
usual, & late as usual at the Office, see Miss 
Chapman dressing as I went to Dinner, She 
is to be at the Ball to Night, Drest & went 
to Mr. Tilewood’s about 7. met Miss Betty 
Cartwright there, Miss Chapman & Miss 
Smith, but had no Partner, I should have 
liked to have danced with Peggy Cartwright 
but it did not matter, Fenhoulet talkd to me 
about her once or twice, She is a very pretty 
Girl, but, Not but— Thought of Miss 
Walker, indeed I shall always reflect so till 
I am married—Dancd with Miss Chapman 
& Miss Smith & upon the whole it was 
vulgar enough etc. etc. 


Wed. 28th. Tho’ not in Bed till 3. up at 8. 
Regular as a Clock, if I could but be as 
easy in my Mind as I am regular but that 
is not to be—Sedgwick might make my 
Situation happier but he is all for himself 
—calld at Miss Chapman & Miss Smith this 
Evg., both out, & upon Miss Peggy Cart- 
wright the Sert said She was out, but ly’d I 
believe—It will be The Last Time I shall 
ever call upon her in my Opinion—She is a 
very pretty good natured well behaved Girl, 
& I wish Her well married & so I do all of 
them that are deserving, & myself well too 
—calld at Mr. Pickell’s but they had heard 
Nothing, dread to morrow, & we live like 
Toads under a Harrow—Pickel not so 
much concerned, as his Name is not 
Brietzcke & I wish to God mine was not, 
he is anxious for his Daught with Us, & 
that’s all 


Thurs. 29th. Was with Lady Harrington 
yesy a good while, who tells me her Porter 
John Wesket*! is in the Gatehouse on a 
strong Suspicion of the Robbery in her Ho. 
last year see her Lord who was very civil— 
My Ld. gave me some Cards to write for 
to Morrow, which I did at home, after 


61 The Sessions at the Old Bailey ended when 
nine prisoners were capitally convicted, John 
Wesket for stealing out of the dwelling house of 
the Earl of Harrington two bank notes etc. and 
several valuable articles. He was executed and 
went to Tyburn with a white cockade in his hat, 
as an emblem of his innocence. 
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Dinner—feard to see the Papers to day as 
I daily dread seeing that Wretch advertised, 
Oh what Shame to Us 


Frid. 30th. At My Lds. till 1/2 past 3. He 
did not go to the Princess Dowager’s Birth 
Day, at the New Opera of the Capricious 
Lovers tonight, sat with Miss Smith, & liked 
it better than sitting at home, especially with 
such Sad & gloomy Thoughts I have con- 
tinually now, see Miss Butchers there 


Sat. December Ist. In West as My Ld. did 
not go to Bushy till 1/2 past 11. Sedgwick 
talkd of having Mr. Brudenel to meet Mr. 
Stanhope—a rude Fellow never to ask me 
Once in above 12 Months, if he was not 
rude he would not have walkd away from 
me when he came out of My Ld’s. with me 
yesy but know him, & snook him,—Nothing 
in the Papers of Geoe. dread to see them 
on that very acct. It will be a 9 Days 
Wonder as they say, but it will hurt me very 
much I fear the Event & must face it—can’t 
remedy it, or I would be happy & easy 
which I could without it—Jack who is never 
regular at Dinner, Supper, Breakfast, Going 
to Bed or getting up, came home to Dinner 
at 5. & I could not help speaking to him 
about it, tho’ I don’t speak to him now, 
which he likes I know, but he never takes 
any Thing in good Part, I only set before 
him a few Truths, which he will experience 
if he won’t alter his Conduct. He quite 
cajoles my Mor. into whatever he chooses, 
& behaves in a sad ungratefull rude Manner 
to all the Family a sad Thing to have two 
such, but we don’t carve for ourselves. 
After Tea went & sat with Miss Maria 
Donner, a pretty Girl, at Mr. Moran’s, & 
home in my own Room writing this Stuff, 
tho’ It sets Things in a true Light to one’s 
Idea in future & may thereby prove service- 
able to keep One in a proper Sense of one’s 
Duty, & of the superior Peace of Mind 
which I hope to enjoy to what I do now— 
See Lady Harrington in her Coach going to 
Fieldings, who told me a Man has im- 
peached her Porter, I went with Mr. Wright 
to Fieldings & heard John Wesket’s Exam- 
ination, & tho’ there is positive Proof of his 
being the Rogue with one Bradley not yet 
taken, I never see one behave so auda- 
ciously on all my Life, He swore before the 
Justice how hard that he could not have a 
£50. which was found in one of his Lodg- 
ings with him to Newgate—I am very happy 
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this disagreable Affair is found out for 
Lady Harrington’s Sake, as the World were 
so very wicked & so very censorious to 
think & say She did the Robbery herself 


Sunday, 2nd. At Chapel, & see Miss 
Walker, I said I must go & take a Walk for 
exercise tho’ so sad a Morng. She said It 
was like her Pappa—She looked very pretty 
indeed see Miss Barlow as I walkd round 
the Park, who always looks—Drank Tea & 
supped with Miss Wares & Sam & Tom, 
their Brors., Kitty is a pretty & agreable 
Girl & would make an excellent Wife to a 
Man with a good Fortune. Miss Harriot 
Walker has the ascendancy in my Mind at 
present, & when I have once declared it, 
She will have it always. 


Monday. 3rd. At the Office, & see Mr. 
Pickel at his, who said Mrs. B. has had a 
Lr from G. wherein he says he never will 
return to the Kg’s Bench till carried by 
Force & that it shall be the last Time— 
What Madness, what folly, what Shame & 
eternal Ruin, as he promised to call at the 
Wardrobe, sent Mr. Marsden the Keeper of 
the Kg’s Bench word of it that he might 
send a Person to secure him in case he 
should call in the Dusk of the Evg. for last 
Friday he called at that Time for one, Mr. 
Marsden wrote a Civil anst tho’ not to me, 
but to the Person that sent the Information 
for I put no name which was best. To 
think of my Situation to wish to be a Means 
of taking one’s own Bror to be kept in 
Prison, but so it is, & will be worse, for 
since he has brot it all so justly upon him- 
self it is a Pity he should still continue to 
distress every Body—cald at Knightsbridge 
tho’ Mrs. B. said She had heard Nothing— 
— was not right as I mean well to her 
a 


Tue. 4th. Up till 1. last Night, to do a Jobb 
Cleverly the Messenger brought me about 
1/2 past 9. just as I had got home from 
Knightsbridge, & finished it as desired by 
Mr. Sedgwick against My Ld. came to 
Town—Sedgwick likd my new Coat much, 
& Stanhope the Button Hole, had a Chair 
from My Lds. & to Dinner, which was not 
till 5. Miss C. & P. Ways drank Tea with 
Us, I wrote in my Room making a 2d. Copy 
of what I did last Night & this Mg. Car- 
bennel calld upon me to Night about 3 
Book Case 
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Wed. Sth. finished my 2d. Copy, it was 6. 
Sheets, & many such a Jobb do I do, tho’ 
they say I do Nothing I know, with the 
Constancy of it, I do more than any Was 
to look at a Book Case in Welbeck Street, 
& met Mrs. Richardson in a Post Chaise 
who would have made Room for me—My 
Ld. seeing me in my great Coat asked if I 
had a Cold—Nothing appears about G. in 
the Papers—dread sadly the Event, pity 
sincerely my Mor. as well about him as for 
Jack who is very impertinent when spoke to 
& very irregular, he was at the Play to 
Night & not home to Supper, my Mor. 
frets but has no heart to speak—Find my 
Sentiments strengthen very much in favor 
of Miss Walker, wish I was well married to 
her & out of all the Miseries Illnature, & 
uneasiness in a House of my own with an 
easy Income not to be incumbered, & to 
mix some Satisfaction with my daily Labors 
for 1 am sure it would be a great Relaxa- 
tion to my wearied Mind to go to a cheer- 
full comfortable Home, & why I should not 
have [one] I know not, if my Labors don’t 
earn that, tis hard See Mrs. Richardson She 
offered a Seat in her Post Chaise 


Thurs. 6th. Sad rainy Day, a Coach to my 
Lds. & to Cavendish Square, at Mr. 
Mathew’s Sale, where I bought Shakespear 
& Fletcher’s Statues on Brackets for 19shs. 
Set Miss Smith down in Rathbone Place 
which was very civil, & what one does not 
meet with in publick or even in private 
indeed—My Ld. at the Office, tho’ I got to 
Dinner rather early for me, before 4. this 
Dinner is a sad Article, & that with my 
Attendance Labor etc. Could not be born 
but for the hopes of getting Something— 
My whole Time is so taken by being at My 
Lds. & while he is at the Office, that I have 
no Time for Wife, for [illegible] or for any 
Thing indeed—but it must be so a while— 
At the Bedford, met Chowne who carried 
me into Drury Lane Boxes to the Capricious 
Lovers, & see & spoke to Mrs. Ross at the 
Sale this Mg. 


Frid. 7th. Old Graeme at My Lds. a 
sponging Fellow—Stanhope rather blunt 
with him A Pamphlet lately published upon 
taxing the Colonies, in Support of their 
Rights, Graeme says they are too powerfull 
& in Time will be too independent of their 
Mother Country by manufacturing their 
own Cloathes, Utensils etc. which may 
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happen—Grenville first thought of this Tax 
—he is so penurious, loses all his Support 
as a Minister, & when He may want to 
raise Money never will be able I believe— 
At the Bedford to drink Coffee & Office to 
write Circulars to Govrs in America to 
hinder their drawing for Money but when 
they have leave & what is allowed by Par- 
liament which will hurt the Service & is all 
over Mr. Grenville 


Sat. 8th. At the Office after I had been at 
My Lds. House which is a sad Confine- 
ment. fetched my Book Case from Caven- 
dish Square, caught in the Rain, I have not 
Time to do Things as other People do— 
Hear Nothing of Geoe, Dread the Conse- 
quences of his wild unaccountable conduct. 
Laid down upon my Bed at 5. slept 
[illegible] supped & to Bed at 2. when Jack 
was not come Home, an ungratefull Wretch 


Sun. 9th. At Chapel this rainy Mg. see 
pretty Miss Walker but did not speak tho’ 
I think much of her & begin to think of 
writing to her—I believe there may be more 
Happiness with such an one as her that is 
good natured pretty & agreable than with 
one of your great Fortunes Put my Books 
in my new Book Case which I like very 
much Jack impudently irregular & thinks 
it all right, but why do I [illegible] Jack to 
write about him, he is so ungrateful to his 
poor Mor: At St. Jas. Chapel & drank Tea 
with Lord & Lady Lindores When I got 
home heard Geoe was taken, when I con- 
sider if He had been obliged to have been 
advertised (which I have all along dreaded 
& [illegible] he was not) what must have 
insued I even rejoice at his being in Prison 
which is a sad reflection but he makes the 
whole of it—Jn all Events it is much better 
he is got to his old Lodgings, if any Thing 
can be better in such a Variety of Misery 
& Wickedness in which he has involved 
Himself 


Monday 10th. At Lady Frances Elliot’s 
who comes to Town soon, I don’t care 
when & cald at Mrs. Cuerdens—At Mr. 
Marten’s® Lecture upon Attraction etc. an 
ingenious Man, & a rational Entertainment 


Tue. 11th. At My Lds. as usual which were 
62 Mr. Benjamin Marten, 1704-82, mathematician, 


instrument maker and general compiler. Lectured 
on natural philosophy. 
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it not for the Hopes of Something better 
would grow very Tiresome as my Whole 
Time is taken up & I am hinder’d from 
doing many Things, & going to many Places, 
as I otherwise might, tho’ I could be easy 
under this, & happy as I ought with my 
Prospects, if I had not so much Uneasiness 
on the Family’s acct. Drank Tea & at the 
Office, where I heard that Beardmore got 
to Day £1500 Damages against Ld. Halifax 
for being kept in custody & then discharged 
an infamous Verdict & very unfair 


Wed: 12th. Mr. Stanhope dined with My 
Ld. whose Cards of Invitation I always 
write, he is very civil to be sure but that’s 
all—Rather easier in my Mind at Geoe. 
poor Fellow is secured, where I hope he 
may be kept from the Tree, for he was in 
a fair Way, his Conduct is arrived to such 
a Pitch—but then I am sorry to see my 
Mor. so uneasy on Jack’s acct., who is a 
Monster, not to take Warning from his 
Bror. nor be touched with any Sense of 
Gratitude for every Thing he is beholden 
to his Mor. for, in all his Distempers, Wants 
& bad Conducts, I have entirely given him 
up, I am sorry he is at home to plague 
every Body, for it is very expensive to my 
Mor. to be keeping him in his Extravagance 
& Idleness & of no Sort of Service to him- 
self—At Mr. Marten’s again upon Electri- 
city & calld at Mr. Wallise’s, She told me of 
her opposite Neighbour Miss Pyke & her 
intention of going to see her, I went home 
full of the Imperfection of every Thing in 
this World, & thought of Miss Pyke, but 
more of Miss Walker, for Money, after an 
Independancy or a Sufficiency is a Sort of 
a Curse 


Thurs. 13th. With Mr. Wallis, & as usual 
in Geoe. Street, more Dinner Cards, My 
Ld. thank’d me for telling him about notify- 
ing the Parliamt’s Meeting to the Peers— 
Sure Something will come of my assiduity 
Labor & Attendance—At the new Opera of 
the Guardian by Dr. Arne, never less 
entertain’d 


Frid. 14th. Disagreable always to have my 
Breakfast got, as Frank is a lazy Fellow, & 
never up till 8. which is shocking, & Betty 
gone, & my Mor. no Maid at present, 
Indeed upon that, & many other accts. I 
long very much to be in a house of my 
own, which I trust I shall be within one 
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year With my Labor & daily Attendance it 
is requisite for me to have a little Quiet & 
Comfort at home, Every Man expects to 
earn that if he can’t other Things, & I am 
sure I have very little of either, always 
Distress & Misery from my pretty Bror. & 
internal Janglings & wranglings—As I hope 
I have acquitted my Duty, so I will get out 
of it as soon as I can, & it is very necessary 
for me so to do, as it wears me out quite, 
& I do no Good by staying among it, for 
I am now too much prejudiced by Times 
past Ingratitude & no Hopes of amendment 
but I am determined to assist no more Mr. 
Graeme at My Lds. & talking of going to 
Grenada in a Fortnight—Sedgwick in one 
of his good Humours, but it avails me not 
—Stept in at Covent Garden Gallery, see 
Mr. Warburton there, & Grenfield & Mrs. 
Richardson with Mr. [blank] drank Coffee 
at the Bedford with Pigot, & to hear Martin 
on Air Pumps. 


Sat. 15th. At My Lds. who always employs 
me for his Cards French & English, I wrote 
one to the French Ambr today—Sedgwick 
said it would do—& have wrote all the 
Drats to Ld. Hereford this long while past, 
Something must come of all this I trust— 
My Ld. to Bushy at 1. but not Sedgwick— 
Ld. Harrington’s Porter, John Wesket 
sentenced to die for robbing his Lordship 
—a very abandend impudent Wretch as 
ever I see—He told me when I dined there 
last Year the acct. of the Robbery with such 
an assurance as if he had been quite inno- 
cent—Stept in at Covent Garden Gallery in 
hopes of meeting with Miss Walker as I 
did last night but She was not there Sorry 
I never have an Opportunity of seeing her 
anywhere but at Our Chapel—At the Bed- 
ford with Capt Hastings & home & sat in 
my Room, where thank God I can always 
entertain myself 


Sun. 16th. Drest in my Pompadour, & had 
a glimpse of Miss Walker at Chapel, & 
see Miss Pyke in the Garden out of the 
Window, but She only went thro’ Reflected 
on her & how happy I could have been with 
her, but now I shan’t; as my Mor. says I 
believe She thinks too well of herself on 
Acct. of her Money, & as that was very far 
from being the principal Motive of my 
Passion for her, I shall never be ashamed 
of it, & bear it as well as I can—At Court 
& see Coll. Spragg, Mr. Chapman, who 
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was in Waiting as Gentn Usher, the Queen 
improves much for the better is gone fat & 
dresses more English—Drank Tea with 
Mrs. Walker & Family Miss at the Distrest 
Mother last Week, I have long wanted to 
meet her at the Play & went last Week often 
for that purpose, but I was out of Luck 
She certainly must think Something, & her 
Mor. & Far of my going there, & yet I can’t 
declare myself first to them—I want oppor- 
tunity & always have indeed there & else- 
where— 


Mon. 17th. In Wesr still, tho’ My Ld. did 
not come to Town—went to look at Mit- 
ton’s House which he will sell & which I 
like very much, tho’ Park Street is too great 
a Distance, & how much soever I want to 
move from Somerset House & it’s Miseries, 
yet I won’t plunge myself into Troubles for 
It—I could have the House for about 600£. 
& pay so much off every Year, & Interest, 
but that would reduce my Income too 
much to think of keeping the House with 
the remainder. See a pretty Girl just by 
Burnsall’s Auction Room looking out of 
Window & afterwards in the Green Park, 
& heard her say I was the Person that had 
seen her, Thought of Miss Walker while I 
was looking at Mitton’s House, how happy 
I could be there settled with her, & an easy 
Income, but I must wait with Patience & 
trust to Providence for the rest, which I 
do most sincerely, & not be too impatient— 
Sent to Mr. Garrick but he was out, so 
after drinking Coffee at the Bedford & 
calling at Mr. Moran’s went in at 1/2 Price 
to Drury Lane Boxes to see Mrs. Cibber do 
Andromache & Perseus, & sat with Barnard 
Nobody I would wish to see there, Miss 
Walker, nor no Girls I knew there nor any 
pretty ones, it seldom answers the Expence 


Tues. 18th. 'At My Lds. who did not come 
to the Office tho’ I was kept till 4. After 
Dinner went to Bed, tired of every Thing 
—In Short my afflictions are too many at 
my Young Time of Day & not of my own 
seeking, but I should learn, & must, to sub- 
mit to them more patiently, had some warm 
— at 11. & to Sleep again to forget my 
ares 


Wed. 19th. Jack not at Home all Night, 
sad ungratefull unthinking Wretch, parti- 
cularly to his Mor.: who deserves every 
Thing at his Hands—His Conduct for 7 
years past, 7 long tedious years with the 
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other’s Wretchedness added to It, has taken 
away all my affection & Friendship & I 
foresee he will soon plunge himself into 
such a Situation as his Bror, & there he 
shall remain for me—I am sorry it affects 
my Mor. so much, & wish I could help her 
in it, tho’ Harriot at Supper said I was 
the Cause of His staying away from Home 
—She & them are too much & make Home 
a Curse—At Martin’s Lecture, where I had 
a little more of the Rationall than at home, 
walkd with my Mor. in the Green Park, & 
we see Lady Harrington at her Window 


Thurs. 20th. My Ld. gave me the Cards 
to write for his Coy the Queen’s Birth Day, 
& when I got to the Office had a Share of 
the Circulars to the Peers, which was 
unfair, as they had them at 10. & I was at 
My Lds. till 2. but I have Nobody to stand 
my Friend & can’t help myself, if My Ld. 
had done what I ask’d him & made me his 
private Secry, these disagreable Things 
would have been removed, or Sedgwick if 
he did by me as he would like to be done 
to Himself might make my Situation better 
—My Ld. is always civil & I must try to 
recommend myself to his Favor by my 
Merit—Concernd to see my Mor. fret for 
that hardened Wretch Jack, who is lost to 
every Thing that’s human, & will feel the 
Consequences of such a Behaviour himself 
very soon I believe, for it is impossible that 
Things can go on as they do New Maid 
Suzan came to Night—I sat at Home & 
drank Tea with my Grandr: 


Frid. 21st. Spoke to Mr. Sedgwick who 
gave me no Sort of Redress about my doing 
a Share of the Office Business when I am 
at My Lds. House, he feels only for him- 
self, or else common civility (not to say 
Humanity) would prompt him to ask me to 
Dinner, Stanhope was to be with him to 
dine today—I must be my own Friend, & 
try what I can do—hope to make my Ld. 
my Friend at last—At Mr. Martin’s to 
Night upon Optics——Sedgwick feels only 
for himself or else he would behave with 
some Sort of Friendship but he is a stiff 
Fellow, & not much liked in the World, He 
has got the Length of My Lord’s Foot, & 
keeps it to himself—Upon the whole I 
don’t think myself well used, can’t help 
myself at present & trust for better Times 
when I am detached from Sedgwick, & so 
much Work, & shan’t mind him 
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Sat. 22. At My Lds., heavy such constant 
Attendance, & with the little Hopes I have 
from Sedgwick who I thought would not 
have behaved so, but I despise it, & I trust 
My Ld. as he is a Man of strict Honor 
won't forsake me Jack dind in the Parlour 
which he has not since Monday, He has 
been playing his Devils for which he will 
suffer himself in the End—I am very much 
concern’d to see my Mor. grieve so, which 
alters her prodigiously—Ld. Cowper not 
yet come to England, nor has not sent an 
Ans! to my Ld. nor do I expect one, from 
him at least, see Watkins this Mg. bow to 
Miss Barlow 


Sun. 23rd. See Miss Walker going into 
Chapel, She said it was very cold, I thought 
She looked very pretty—Walkd with 
Chowne in the Park, & see Watkins with 
Miss Barlow, the Bishop’s Daughrs were 
there, one of whom always smiles—it was 
very windy & unpleasant—Thought of Miss 
Walker & that I have no Opportunity of 
ever seeing her any where to speak to her 
Drank Tea in my Grandts Room, & supped 
in my Own, among my Books, tho’ I would 
have rather supped with Miss Walker—all 
in good Time 


Mon. 24th. Breakfasted with Capt. Farrel 
& see his Father there—At Mr. Martin’s 
Lecture & see Two Ladies there, had some 
Punch at Geoe’s. & home—Last Friday 
Night as I came home thro’ the Gardens & 
up the Garden Stairs, disturbed two Fellows 
there, tho’ I thought a Man & a Woman 
were together till I see Ld. Robert Bertie 
come running out into the Court from the 
Passage that leads up to the Leads—Oh 
Lord how depraved is this World, how 
wicked, how undeserving of thy great & 
manifold Mercies? I see his Lordp at My 
Lds. t’ other Mg. & pity his nasty Taste;— 
these Sodomites are got to a high Pass for 
they put out the Lamps upon the Stairs & 
Passages in the House to commit their 
Nastiness in 


Tues. 25th. Tho’ Xmas Day, & a High 
Festival, & Holiday to almost every Body 
was forced to go to my Lds. House & staid 
till nearly 2. Walkd with Miss Bowers in 
the Park, the Youngest is pretty—Did not 
dine till near 5. Mrs. Turner (little Betty 
that was) & her Husband one of the Prin- 
cess’s Grooms dined with our Serts—] drank 
Tea in my Grandmrs Room & spent my 
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Xmas Evening there comme a l’ordinaire, 
which is better than many Places too. 


Wed. 26th. At My Lds by a little past 8 
—& finished the Lr to the Admty in Time 
for my Lds’s Signing, or it must have been 
sent after him, I heard my Ld. ask Sedg- 
wick if I was not there, & heard Ld. 
Barrington’s Voice as I stood in his Closet, 
thought Ld. Barrington might stand one’s 
Friend if he would, but I hope I shall 
recommend Myself to my Ld by my Dili- 
gence—Milburne said at the Office that My 
Ld was to be in the Treasury, & I was to 
go with him too good to be true, Should 
like any Thing to put me well out of the 
Office Calld at Lady Frances Elliot’s who 
I see, She said She should come to see my 
Grandrt—At Mr. Martin’s Lecture this Evg. 
a rational Entertainment—Mrs. Cradock & 
Hogskins & Hoskins drank Tea with Us. 
Miss Hodgskins is a very pretty Girl a 
sweet Face, but point d’argent— 


Thur. 27th. Calld upon Mr. Wright who 
has been ill—Drank Tea with Mrs Sturhem- 
berg & for the last Time I believe—con- 
cern’d at the Manner my Mor suffers 
Things to go on in Regard to Jack & his 
Black, but She is to be excused for they are 
two such Plagues, no body knows how to 
act with them—I feel very much for the 
Trouble & Sorrow She has on all their 
Accts. which tends to the Ruin of her 
Health & Pocket, but it is terrible in regard 
to her Peace of Mind—To help her to make 
out a little at Xmas I gave her 2. Guineas, 
which is a poor help, & which She need not 
want if Jack behaved as he ought 


Frid. 28th. Colonel Draper’s Memorial 
concerning the Spaniards refusal to pay the 
Ransom for the Manillas which he took 
makes much Noise—I know it is against 
the Opinion of the Ministry & what he was 
particularly advised not to do in a Letter 
which I have seen from Ld. Halifax to Him 
on that Subject The consequences will be 
if the Spaniards don’t fulfill their Engage- 
ments that the English will never give them 
Quarter in future, & indeed if formal 
Capitulations are not binding, Nothing is— 
At this Time too the Publick are so eager 
to catch at any Thing against the Ministry. 
—Caroline ill with a Cold which She 
caught sitting up for Jack, an ungratefull 
Wretch who makes every Body suffer on his 
Acct.;—He behaves so as one could not 
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imagine were one not to see it—Never up 
till 12., or 1, or 2. & never at home to 
Dinner, out sometimes all Night, & never 
home till 12. & then pretends he has not 
supp’d—This must not go on so, & cannot 
It is a Pity he did not go to the Grenades, 
or any where to be out of one’s Way for he 
is a Plague to every Body & a Pest to me 
who have done every Thing to make look 
like an honest Man & to be respected by 
the World, but he spurns at every Body & 
every Thing, & will feel the Consequences 
—I was at Mr. Martin’s Lecture to Night, 
& had some Punch at George’s Coffee 
House where I read the News etc. 


Sat. 29th. Was at a Hosiers on Ludgate Hill 
to find out Mr. Trail, & at Will’s Coffee 
Ho. for a Tunisian Gentleman Mr. Stan- 
hope wanted. Had a sad Night of it—when 
I went to the Office I found a great Hurry 
& much Work which is the Way of the 
Office at Xmas Time—forced to take my 
Share of it, which is rather hard, let Wace 
& Shadwell think as they will, considering 
my constant Attendance & heavy Work 
when my Ld. is in Town—but it is not to 
be so for ever I hope—See the Back of 
Miss Pyke in Cheapside & reflected how 
happy I could have been with Her but I 
believe She has very different Sentiments 
to me, I am sure mine were very honorable 
& most sincere, but I had some back Friend, 
either in Burnthwaite or Warburton, & 
however desirous I wished & Union with 
Her as I esteemed her as a virtuous well 
behaved discreet pretty Woman, I now must 
give over all Hopes, as I never shall, I 
cannot for my Pride, (which is but proper 
after what I have already written to her) 
ever think of either making any more 
Advances, or ever think She will desire I 
should—And I am equally certain I shall 
receive none from her Friends (as they may 
think themselves) for their Plan seems to 
be, to keep her single in Hopes of Her 
Fortune, which did not bypass me, so much 
in any Degree as her Conduct & person 


Sun. 30th. Capt. Farrel of the Gds. break- 
fasted with me, & we went to Chapel, see 
Miss Pyke come in below, still reflect & 
shall, but Nothing else now is in my Power; 
Miss Walker was there in a Chip Hat & 
look’d very pretty—I feel my Sentiments, 
my Inclination grow stronger & stronger in 
Favor of her, & believe when I can get any 
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Opportunity I shall tell her so, & thereby 
break the cruel & unworthy Fetters of Miss 
Pyke—We walkd in the Park Farrel dind 
with Sir Mark Parsons & I at home— 
Caroline who has lain in Bed these 2. Days, 
had Mr. Crane to see her this Mg. who 
says She has the Small Pox, If so I hope it 
is a good Sort, as if we may judge already 
the Symptoms are rather in her Favor but 
Mr. Crane says there is no telling—Thought 
of the Quantities of pretty Girls I see in 
the Park & how few I would like as a 
Partner for Life—Miss Barlow was there 
with Schutz, She would make one of the 
best—At St. James Chapel & heard a 
frightfull Singer, Drank Tea at Ld. & Lady 
Lindores, & met Farrel & Crauford at the 
Bedford—Mr. Barlow & Wollaston were 
there; found Miss Cass Way at Home, She 
said Her Family had been to see Miss Pyke 
about six Weeks ago & that She had never 
returned the Visit which they thought odd 
& well they may, for there is a Difference 
between Good Breeding & Assurting 
Way(?)—It was incumbent in her on acct. 
of common Civility to have returnd the 
Visit, & She might not have went a Second 
Time, but the First was not to be dispenced 
with—I am apt to think She has no Body 
to advise with that knows how to behave— 
I might also judge that from the Manner 
of my Lrs., but that was my own Seeking 


Monday 31st. December 1764. Attended 
the Office where we pay no Respect to 
Holidays—Dined at Mr. Stanhopes with 
Mr. Wace Mr. Broughton & a Clergyman, 
& was very well diverted with Mr. Stan- 
hope’s chat, He is a very agreable com- 
panion, & appears to great advantage at 
his Table— 

Met Mr. Farrel at the Bedford & we went 
into the Boxes at Drury Lane, & supped 
together at the new Exchange Coffee Ho. 
with Lieut. Jones, where we finished the old 
Year chearfully enough, & I got home 
before 2 oclock. 


A NOTE ON “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY ” 
E earliest use of the word “auto- 
biography” recorded in O.E.D. is 

Southey’s reference to a “ very amusing and 
unique specimen of auto-biography” in 
the Quarterly Review for May, 1809 (Vol. 
J, p. 283). The hyphen is omitted in the 
O.E.D. citation. It was some time before 
the word, with or without the hyphen, 
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established itself in common usage; it was 
not in Todd’s revised edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary in 1818. 


This omission is surprising, because an 
interest in autobiographies, especially those 
of literary men, is a characteristic of the 
“Romantic” movement. Southey’s friend 
Isaac D’Israeli, in his Miscellanies (1796), 
has an essay called “Some Observations on 
Diaries, Self-Biography, and Self-Charac- 
ters”, in which he asserts that “the study 
of Biography is a recent taste in Britain”. 
He argues that since “the human mind 
became the great object of our inquiry ”, it 
has been found that there is profit in study- 
ing the lives of literary men, as well as 
those of prime ministers and generals. 
But the biographer must himself possess 
“a portion of that genius, the history of 
whose mind he records”. This qualifica- 
tion is of course assured when the man of 
genius records the history of his own 
mind; hence the value of diaries, “ self- 
biography ” and “ self-characters ”. 

Miscellanies was reviewed in the Monthly 
Review for December, 1797 (2nd series, 
Vol. XXIV., pp. 374-9) by William Taylor 
(see B. C. Nangle, The Monthly Review, 
Second Series, Oxford, 1955, p. 113), 
another friend of Southey’s and_ the 
founder of “the style of philosophical 
criticism, which has been the boast of the 
Edinburgh review” (Hazlitt, The Spirit of 
the Age, 1825, article on Jeffrey). Taylor 
was “doubtful” whether the word “ self- 
biography ” was “legitimate ”; he explains: 
“It is not very usual in English to employ 
hybrid words partly Saxon and partly 
Greek: yet autobiography would have 
seemed pedantic.” 

The word “self-biography” never did 
become “legitimate ’’, and is not in O.E.D. 
D'Israeli himself, reviewing an early speci- 
men of an autobiography by a poet, 
Percival Stockdale’s Memoirs (1809), in the 
same issue of the Quarterly as that in which 
Southey’s use of the “ pedantic ” alternative 
occurs, writes: “We cannot close this 
article without observing that if the popu- 
lace of writers become [like Stockdale] thus 
querulous after fame (to which they have 
no pretensions) we shall expect to see an 
epidemical rage for auto-biography break 
out...” (loc. cit., p. 386). These two 
references to autobiography by D’Israeli 
illustrate the ambivalent attitude of those 
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who, while feeling that the proper study of 
mankind was undoubtedly man, could not, 
because of eighteenth-century ideas of 
restraint and literary decorum, whole- 
heartedly respond to the characteristic 
“Romantic” pursuit of this study in auto- 
biographies. 

It is perhaps worth noting that D’Israeli 
did not substitute “autobiography” for 
“self-biography” in later editions of 
Miscellanies; the latter still appears in 
Warne’s collected edition of his works in 


1881. J. OGDEN. 
Baildon, Yorks. 


SHELLEY’S DEBT TO MILTON IN 
“ THE WANDERING JEW ” 

EXCEPT for one brief line and three 

direct quotations which appear in the 
poem entitled, The Wandering Jew, the text 
has not been studied for influences which 
might add to the evidence for the author- 
ship and date of publication. However 
slight the literary value of the poem, there 
are several lines scattered throughout the 
composition which definitely show the 
influence of Milton. These passages and 
many others that are so typically Shelleyan 
in style and tone suffice to convince this 
writer that Shelley alone was the author. 
Thomas Medwin wrote in 1833 as if The 
Wandering Jew was composed in the latter 
part of 1807, but in 1847 he gave the time 
as the winter of 1809-10. Modern scholar- 
ship has added some pertinent facts: 
Dowden concluded on good evidence that 
the latter date is correct. While it is not 
this writer’s intention to add to the con- 
roversy involving the poem’s date of 
publication, the following information 
might help to substantiate the claim that the 
composition of the poem was undertaken 
sometime during and _ subsequent to 
Shelley’s introduction to Milton’s works 
during the former’s last two years at Eton; 
that is, in 1809-10. 

At the beginning of his poem (Canto J), 
Shelley quotes from Paradise Lost (IV. 
73-8): 

Me miserable! which way shall I flie 


Infinite wrauth and infinite despair? 
Which way I flie is Hell; my self am Hell; 


1 Edward Dowden, The Life of P. B. Shelley 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Company, Ltd., 
1886), I, 44. See also, Carl Grabo’s Growth of 
Shelley's Thought (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936), p. 11. 
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And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

[Still threatning to devour me opens wide] 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n.? 
It should be noted that Shelley omitted line 
77 (bracketed). 

Canto I finds Paulo (the Wandering Jew) 
declaring his undying devotion to Rosa, 
“Till . . . bickering hell-flames heated fly ” 
(305), and he will love her even until earth’s 
tenants sink”’. .. into the gulf impetuous 
hurled” (310).5 But if Paulo resembles 
Satan, he is occasionally described thus: 

Illumed by the dazzling light, 

He glows with radiant lustre bright (322-3), 
more like the descriptions of Raphael or 
Michael in Paradise Lost. 

The “spacious plain” of line 347 echoes 
Milton’s “spacious Plaine” in P.L., XI. 
556,* and the line, 

Its towers embosomed deep in wood (392) 


was probably borrowed from Milton’s 
L’Allegro (78): 

Towers, and Battlements it sees 

Boosom’d high in tufted Trees. 

In his later poetry Shelley will return 
again and again to the “shades” and 
“bowers” and similar words descriptive of 
forest scenes, derived from Milton, and in 
line 508 of Shelley’s poem, we encounter 
the familiar “ cliff-embosom’d trees”, and 
“darker, deeper shade” (423). The lines 
(498-9): 

Celestials borne on odorous wings, 

Caught the dulcet melodies, 
are reminiscent of Stanza XIII of Milton’s 
Hymn On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, 
as well as the “Dulcet Symphonies” of 
P.L., I. 712. 

Heading Canto III is still another quota- 
tion from Paradise Lost, I. 591-4; 600-2: 

. his form had yet not lost 

All her ‘Original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than Arch Angel ruind, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscur’d ; but his face 

Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek. 

Shelley’s lines (650-3): 

Innumerable hosts around, 

Their brows with wreaths immortal crowned, 

With amaranthine chaplets bound, 


2 Shelley, The Wandering Jew, ed. by Bertram 
Dobell (London: Reeves and Turner, 1887). All 
subsequent quotations from and references to this 
poem will be taken from this edition. 

3 Note the word order, and impetuous used as 
an adjective, one of Milton’s 5 ig gy’ devices. 

4The Student's Milton, ed. by F. A. Patterson 
(New York: Appleton- Century- Crofts, Inc., 1933). 
References to Milton’s poetry will be taken from 
this edition. 
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recall such passages in P.L., III. 352, as 
“Their crowns inwove with amarant and 
gold’, a borrowing Shelley will use later in 
Queen Mab and Prometheus Unbound. 
The “innumerable hosts around” remind 
one of P.L., I. 101: “innumerable force of 
Spirits” and “.. . the empyreal host of 
Angels .. . innumerable” (P.L., V. 583-5).° 
Less distinctly paralleled in Milton are 
Shelley’s lines: 

The fiery waves® disparted wide, 

To plunge me in their sulphurous tide (681-2), 
and the following: 

*Mid fierce combustion’s tumults dire, 

*Mid oceans of volcanic fire 

Which whirl’d me in their sulphurous wave 

(768-70), 
should be compared with P.L., I. 46, 171; 
II. 658, and VI. 225—as should the line, 
“And rack’d my breast with damning 
pains ” (773) be compared with the general 
expression of Satan in P.L., II. 597 ff., and 
especially Book I. 126. 

Shelley has Satan in mind when the 
Wandering Jew cries out despairingly: 

Thus am I doom’d by fate to stand 

A monument of the Eternal’s ire (795-6), 
and the phrase, “... in latest ruin huri’d 
(861) certainly finds parallel in P.L., I. 45-6, 
and II. 990 ff., and Shelley’s poem contains 
the familiar allusions to the “angels of 
vengeance ” (865) and “the fallen angels” 
(947). 

Canto IV bears some Miltonic under- 
tones, especially the diatribe directed 
against the Wandering Jew: 

And yet you dare to rail at Heaven; 

Vainly oppose the Almight Cause, 

Transgress His universal laws ; 

Forfeit the pleasures that await 

The virtuous in this mortal state ; 

Question the goodness of the Power on high 
(1041-1046), 

which is in many accumulative instances 
delivered against Satan and his fallen angels 
who are—as is said of the Wandering Jew— 
“Sunk low in meanness, swoln with pride ” 
(1057), or who are “ hoping, or tortured by 
despair! ” (1059). The remaining lines of 
Canto IV of The Wandering Jew bear a 
few familiar traces of Milton, such as the 
following phrases: “sulphurous smoke” 
(1195), “the fire of Hell” (1208), “the 
shades of hell” (1238), and “the Prince of 
Hell ” (1312). 


5 See also P.L., I, 699; III. 147; V. 745. 
®Cf. P.L., I. 184: “fiery waves”. 
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Another passage in Canto IV (1339-43; 
1346-48) was probably influenced by Para- 
dise Lost: 

Satan—a shapeless, hideous beast— 

In all his horrors stood confest! 

And as his vast proportions fill 

The lofty cave, his features dire 

Gleam with a pale and sulphurous fire ; 

. .. for there contempt and malice sate, 

And from his basiliskine eye 

Sparks of living fury fly. 
And, finally, to Canto IV, line 1359, ‘ The 
cavern trembled with the sound’’, Shelley 
appended in a note three lines from Para- 
dise Lost, I. 787-9: 


Death! 
Hell trembl’d at the hideous Name, and sigh’d 
From all her Caves, and back resounded Death. 


ROBERT R. PELLETIER. 
St. Bonaventure University. 


JANE AUSTEN: A BROKEN 
ROMANCE? 


[N the Reminiscences (1886) of Sir Francis 

Doyle occurs a most remarkable story 
about Jane Austen. He passes on a report 
that in 1802 Mr. Austen and his two 
daughters went on a European tour, which 
led them to Switzerland. There, Jane 
Austen fell in love with another British 
visitor, a young naval officer, who died 
before they were able to renew their brief 
acquaintance. At first sight, one is in- 
clined to dismiss this story as a piece of 
nonsense. In all the family letters, memoirs, 
and biographies there is no suggestion that 
Jane, Cassandra, or Mr. Austen ever left 
this country. Allowing for Cassandra’s 
vigilance in the censorship of the letters 
which survived from Jane Austen’s lifetime, 
it is difficult to believe that she would have 
succeeded in covering every trace of the 
journey, even if she had managed to conceal 
details of her sister’s broken romance. The 
only detail in the story with a trace of 
authenticity is the date 1802, for in that 
year, following the Peace of Amiens, and 
until May, 1803, British travellers were able 
to move about Europe more safely and 
freely, and Switzerland was then a favourite 
point of call. But would Mr. Austen, at 71, 
an incumbent of modest means, leave his 
wife, whose own health was not good, to 
undertake such an arduous journey? And 
although we cannot follow every movement 
of that year, we know that Jane Austen 
spent the summer at Dawlish and Teign- 


1 Pp. 355-57. 
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mouth with her parents and sister. The 
story is clearly wrong, but is it necessarily 
false? Doyle was a Fellow of All Souls, 
a lawyer, and was for ten years Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. Should we accuse 
him of credulity, or irresponsibility in 
giving currency to this wild tale? He 
printed the anecdote in good faith, and I 
want to consider shortly what element of 
truth may stand behind the story. 

His informant was a Miss Ursula Mayow 
(about whom I have been able to discover 
nothing; her credentials would be of value). 
On a visit to a country house in the 
“Austen district” (presumably in the 
neighbourhood of Steventon or Chawton) 
she was present at a discussion of “ the 
just published Cranford” (which appeared, 
in serial form, 1851-1853). During the talk, 
a voice broke in, “* Yes, I like it very much; 
it reminds me of my Aunt Jane”. Miss 
Mayow, in conversation with the niece, then 
heard of Aunt Jane’s “foreign tour” and 
the broken romance, and further (to quote 
Doyle’s words) that “She had a desk which 
her niece promised to show to Miss Mayow, 
if she would come over to their house, and 
to this desk ‘Aunt Jane’ retired whenever 
the work of the parish left her any leisure, 
and wrote a letter or a chapter in a novel 
as the case might be”. This desk still 
exists. In 1869, as we learn from J. E. 
Austen-Leigh,? it was in the possession of 
his sister, Caroline Mary Craven Austen, 
whose father James was the eldest of the 
Austen family. Two years earlier Caroline 
had written, in a reminiscence for private 
circulation, ““My Aunt must have spent 
much time in writing—her desk lived in the 
drawing room. I often saw her writing 
letters on it, and I believe she wrote much 
of her Novels in the same way.—’”” This 
reminiscence was not published until 1952. 
These details are remarkably close to those 
given to Doyle; and it seems that if in fact 
anybody did speak out in that Hampshire 
drawing room, it must have been Jane 
Austen’s niece, Caroline herself, the only 
person who would have been able to make 
the statement that Doyle records. 

If this identification is acceptable, we 
solve one problem, only to meet another, 
for Caroline Austen is regarded by Dr. 
Chapman as a dependable source for Austen 


2 Memoir (1879), note to p. 129. 
3 My Aunt Jane Austen (1952), p. 9. 
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family-history.* As far as they can be 
checked, the statements made in her 1867 
reminiscences are accurate; there she was 
depending partly upon her own memory, 
partly upon the evidence of her mother’s 
notebook. At the time that Miss Mayow 
might have met her, she would have been 
about 50 (she was born in 1805), so the 
Swiss story cannot be put down to faulty 
memory on her part. Was it then perhaps 
the gross misreporting of Miss Mayow? 
or pure invention? At this remove we shall 
probably never know to what extent 
mistake or fancy have embroidered fact, 
but it appears to me that substance lies 
behind the story of broken love, whether 
or not the location has become muddled. 

The most detailed account of Jane 
Austen’s love-affairs is given by Dr. Chap- 
man in Facts and Problems.’ As he points 
out, the history of this aspect of her life is 
full of obscurities and contradictions, and 
Doyle’s story adds yet another complica- 
tion. After having met, and fallen in love 
with the naval officer, Jane Austen con- 
tinued her travels with her sister and father, 
arranging to see the young man again at 
Chamonix, after he had completed an 
excursion in the mountains. But before 
their reunion he died of brain fever in a 
remote village. This account resembles, in 
some small degree, two other stories of 
broken romance. First, that on a family 
tour of the West Country, between 1798 and 
1801, Jane Austen met a young man named 
Blackall who died before he was able to 
come to Steventon, where they had arranged 
to meet. Second, there is the story pre- 
sented by Fanny Catherine Lefroy (a 
grand-daughter of James) in the Temple 
Bar, \xvii (1883), 270-84. By this account, 
Jane Austen is supposed to have fallen in 
love with a young clergyman, while on a 
family tour of South Devon sometime 
between 1797 and 1800. The Austens were 
moving on and he asked permission to join 
them later in their tour; but they never saw 
him again, and learnt afterwards that he 
had died. 

Very probably these two stories of tragic 
love in the West Country are muddled 
versions of the same events. Does the story 
of the naval officer, too, share this common 


4 Jane Austen: Facts and Problems (1948), vp. 
6 


168-69. 
5 Chapter 5, ‘‘ Romance’’, pp. 56-69. 
® Facts and Problems, pp. 64-65. 
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origin? Or was this another episode 
entirely? And to what extent does the 
fantastic Swiss setting discountenance the 
naval romance? If Jane Austen’s most 
personal letters had survived we might be 
able to disentangle some of these confused 
details. But, in their absence, there are no 
other clues. Doyle writes that “ according 
to the narrator” after her return to Eng- 
land “‘ Aunt Jane’ resumed her ordinary 
life as the rector’s daughter, never recurring 
to her adventure aloud. She seems as it 
were to have turned a key on the incidents 
of that year, and shut them away from her 
for ever”. Is this why all family records 
are silent about the trip? Or did it never 


take place? B. C. SouTHAM. 
Oxford. 


DR. ARNOLD AS A LITERARY 
CRITIC: TWO UNCOLLECTED ESSAYS 


"THE long-recognized intellectual heritage. 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold to his son’ 
Matthew may well have included more 
specifically literary content than has 
hitherto been thought. For example, it 
seems not to have been noticed that the 
elder Arnold preceded Matthew in the field 
of literary criticism. In a letter of 14 
January, 1864, Matthew wrote of his 
father’s “profound literary sense”. His 
remark was occasioned by Sainte-Beuve’s 
translation of and commentary on, a 
passage by Dr. Arnold “about our first 
feelings of disappointment at seeing great 
works like the Cartoons (ie. those of 
Raphael), St. Peter’s, etc.”.' Such a passage 
concludes Thomas Arnold’s preface to a 
volume edited by J. C. Platt in 1831 and 
entitled Poetry of Common Life.” Two 
other essays in criticism by Dr. Arnold 
were misdated by his biographer and have 
remained uncollected and unnoticed. 
According to the bibliography of the 
elder Arnold’s works given in his Life and 
Correspondence by Arthur Stanley, Dr. 
Arnold was the author of two articles in 
the British Critic (1819-20), entitled “On 
Southey’s Wat Tyler”, and “ On Cunning- 
ham’s De Rance”. Actually, no such 
essays appeared in the issues of 1819-20. 
The correct titles, dates, and pagination are 


1The Works. of Matthew Arnold. Edition de 
Luxe (London, 1904), XIII, 286-7. 

2 Miscellaneous Works of Thomas 
(London, 1874), p. 256. 


Arnold 
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as follows: “‘Cunningham’s De Rance, a 
Poem”, v, n.s. (March, 1816), 270-82; and 
““Wat Tyler and Southey’s Letter”, vii, 
n.s. (May, 1817), 437-48. No other essays 
on these topics appear in the issues from 
1816-20. 

The later essay, the less interesting of the 
two, is devoted to a defence of Southey 
against opponents who had embarrassed the 
Tory laureate in 1814 by publishing Wat 
Tyler, an early play which clearly disclosed 
the revolutionary sympathies of the poet’s 
youth. In his review Dr. Arnold betrayed 
a weakness of practical criticism by ven- 
turing to rank Southey with “the highest 
of living authors . . . destined, we hope, 
to hold hereafter a rank scarcely lower than 
the highest in the noble catalogue of 
English genius ’”’.* 

In his review of Cunningham’s De Rance, 
however, Dr. Arnold showed more literary 
sophistication, and interestingly anticipated 
Matthew’s criticism of abstract moralizing 
in poetry, his use of the term “ touch- 
stone ”, and his insistence on “ high serious- 
ness” aS a major poetic requirement. The 
elder Arnold censured Cunningham for 
filling his poem with “moral remark and 
declamation”’, for trying to substitute 
“serious reflections and pious sentiments ” 
for “animated narrative and faithful 
description”, and for attempting to ex- 
pound truth rather than merely to suggest 
it.* He further observed that “the 
memory is often a good practical touch- 
Stone to distinguish real poetry”.® Finally 
Dr. Arnold maintained that true poetry 
must be “deep and serious”, able to 
“penetrate to the very depths of our 
nature, and awaken its mightiest and sub- 
limest feelings ” (pp. 280-2). 

Together with the extant verses of Dr. 
Arnold (see Mrs. Ward’s A Writer's Recol- 
lections, I, 13) and favourable comments on 
his prose style by Benjamin Jowett and 
George Saintsbury,® these essays tend to 
suggest that not merely in his religious 
criticism was Matthew indebted to the 
subject of “ Rugby Chapel”. 

EUGENE L. WILLIAMSON, JR. 

Universiy of Alabama. 

3 British Critic, n.s. vii . 1817), 438. 

4 British Critic, v, 272-3 ; 282. 

5 British Critic, v, 281. 

6 Jowett, Thucydides (Oxford, 1881), I, ix; 
Saintsbury, Matthew Arnold (Edinburgh, 1889), 
Pp 
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A MISQUOTATION IN LYTTON 
JN The Caxtons (Part 2, Ch. 4) Lytton 

wrote: “as Saint Gregory saith of the 
streams of Jordan, ‘A lamb could easily 
wade through that ford.’” In this well 
known passage from his Moralia, however 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 75, col. 515), 
Gregory is comparing the Scriptures to a 
river “in quo et agnus ambulet, et elephas 
natet”, and is not referring to the River 
Jordan. D. J. BARR. 

Toronto. 


CLARA TENNYSON-D’EYNCOURT’S 
COPY OF “ POEMS, CHIEFLY 
LYRICAL ”: NEW FACTS AND 
NEW QUERIES 

Lilly Library at Indiana University 
owns a copy of the first edition of 
Tennyson’s Poems, Chiefly Lyrical (1830) 
which has a curious and highly intriguing 
inscription inside the front cover. The 
original words, written in pencil in a clear 
neat hand, read, “Clara Tennyson/from 
her affectionate/Brother”. The word 
“Brother” has been scratched out by 
several pencil strokes and replaced by the 
words “Lover Until/death”. The whole 
was then signed by the initial “T”. The 
added words could be in the same hand as 
the first part of the inscription but, if they 
are, the addition was made in haste or 
during a state of excitement. There are 
four pencilled changes in the text of the 
poems. These emendations correct four of 
the five errors listed on the leaf after the 
title page. At line 44 of “ Madeline” 
(page 23), the words, “Thy taper fingers 
three-times-three”, are changed to “ Thy 
taper fingers amorously”. The textual 
change is possibly in the hand of the first 
part of the inscription. The three other 
changes involve single letters or punctua- 
tion.” The handwriting in neither the in- 
1 According to David A. Randall, Professor of 
Bibliography and Rare Book Librarian, the volume 
was purchased by Indiana University in 1956 from 
Mrs. Patrick Valentine of Chicago. 
2 At line 35 of ““The Merman” (page 26) the 
accent is crossed out above the “‘e”’ in “ kissed” 
at line 5 of ‘‘ Supposed Conteadane of a seal 
Rate Sensitive Mind. . . .” (page 31) the words, 
sed as thorn ’”’, are changed by a mark to “as a 
thorn”; at line 14 of “The Kraken” (page 130) 
an “te” is added above a_crossed-out “a’”’ in 
“man”. The error which is not corrected is at 
line 4 of the ninth stanza of “Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights’? (page 55). The page of errata 
directs a full stop, not a comma, after “ Caliphat”’. 
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scription nor the textual change appears to 
be that of the poet. The unique features of 
the Lilly volume, however, may have 
biographical implications of interest. It is 
impossible at the present time to determine 
the exact circumstances surrounding this 
inscription, but an examination of the 
Tennyson family situation in the early 
thirties establishes some facts and defines 
the avenues for future investigation. 

Clara Tennyson is, undoubtedly, the first 
cousin of the poet. She was born Clara 
Maria, the second daughter of Fanny 
Hutton and Charles Tennyson, younger 
brother of the poet’s father, George Clay- 
ton Tennyson, rector of Somersby and Bag 
Enderby. Charles, a personable and 
handsome man, was chosen as the chief 
heir of his father, replacing his older 
brother. On 27 July, 1835, Charles 
assumed by royal licence the additional 
mame and arms of “d’Eyncourt”, an 
ancient family from which the Tennysons 
claimed descent. The first part of the 
inscription in the Lilly volume was made, 
therefore, between June, 1830 (the publica- 
tion of Poems, Chiefly Lyrical), and July, 
1835, after which Clara would have been 
known as Clara Tennyson-d’Eyncourt. 
Did a brother give her the volume? She 
had five brothers, George Hildeyard, Edwin 
Clayton, Louis Charles, Eustace Alexander 
and William Henry, none of whom has a 
given name beginning with T. It seems 
unlikely that “‘T” would stand for Tenny- 
son because it would then offer little dis- 
tinction between the five brothers and, for 
that matter, seven male cousins, the poet 
and his six brothers.® 

Little is known of Clara Tennyson’s 
childhood outside of her connexion with 
the poet’s family. She lived in comparative 
luxury at Caenby, a few miles from Bayons 
Manor, home of her grandfather. The 
Caenby household maintained friendly 
relations with the Somersby Tennysons; 
there was always a strain to the relation- 
ship, however, because of the unusual dis- 
inheritance of the elder brother. The 
father of George and Charles not only 
disapproved of his elder son but of all 
George’s family, including the poet. The 
children of Charles and George seem, how- 
ever, to have had fairly normal cousinly 

SNeither the poet nor any of his brothers 


(Frederick, Charles, Edward, Arthur, ee ay 
Horatio) has a given name which begins with “T” 
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friendships. Alfred’s ghost stories were 
“thrillingly popular amongst the Bayons 
children when he visited his grandfather ”.* 
Although popular as a storyteller among 
his cousins, he was not appreciated as a 
poet by his uncle Charles or by his grand- 
father. When the attack on Poems (1832) 
in the Quarterly Review was known, 
Charles thought it “scarcely too severe ”’.® 

The two Tennyson families were parti- 
cularly strained by the seemingly unshak- 
able affection of Frederick, George’s oldest 
son, for Julia, Charles’s oldest daughter. 
This attachment, of course, was much dis- 
approved by the Bayons family.* It was, 
however, a strong attachment between a 
brother of the poet and one of the Bayons 
cousins and its development makes less 
inadmissible the possibility of another. 

This possibility, my only hesitant guess 
about the precise circumstances of the 
inscription to Clara, involves Charles, the 
second son of George Clayton Tennyson 
and favourite brother of the poet. Charles, 
in early 1833, was ordained and given, by 
arrangement of his grandfather, the curacy 
of Tealby, near Caenby and Bayons. Soon 
after, he developed the opium habit, follow- 
ing treatment for a nervous disorder.’ In 
March, 1835, Charles inherited property 
from his uncle, Sam Turner, moved from 
Tealby, and changed his name to Turner.*® 
It is conceivable, but not really probable, 
that Charles could be the “T” of the 
inscription. He lived close to the Bayons 
family from 1833 to 1835. He would have 
noticed the volume of his brother’s poems 
and, if attached to Clara, would have 
considered, disturbed as he was, himself to 
be a more fitting donor than her brother. 
He then could have added the second 
portion and signed “T” for Tealby, his 
ecclesiastical charge. Or, possibly, though 
it matters little, the “T” could as well 
have been for Turner, if written after 
March, 1835. This whole suggestion is not 
convincing, however, because it is based 
entirely upon circumstantial evidence and 
guesswork. 

The inscription remains intriguing, for 
no ready explanation presents itself to 


4Charles Tennyson, Alfred Sage 4 (London: 
The eer ompany, 1949), p 

5 Ibid., p. 

6 Ibid. p. 197. 

7 Tbid., p. 128. 

8 Ibid., p. 157. 
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silence almost irresponsible speculation. 
Clara married one John Hinde Palmer in 
1849; again no “T”. Do the peculiar 
features of the Lilly Library’s volume mean 
nothing more than that Alfred’s poems 
found more favour and interest among his 
cousins than we previously suspected? Or 
does the puzzling inscription provide an 
initial clue to strange and _ previously 
unknown aspects of Tennyson family life 
during the poet’s formative years? 
ROWLAND L. COLLINS. 
Indiana University. 


WORDS FROM MRS. GASKELL—II 
(Continued from ccvi. 341) 


gun-case. [O.E.D. Gun 15. 1857 US., 
1877 U.K.; Suppl. 1840 U.S.] 1848 Mary 
Barton Il. v. 70. A woollen gun-case, made 
of that sort of striped horse-cloth you must 
have seen a thousand times appropriated to 
such a purpose. 

help-girl. (Comb. not in O.E.D.] 1863 
Cousin Phyllis i. 633. Betty ... carried off 
the great dish to the kitchen, where an old 
man... and a help-girl, were awaiting 


their meal. 
home-bird. [O.E.D. Home sb.’ 14b, 
1886.] 1853 Ruth III. viii. 230. Leonard’s 
remaining such a home-bird . . . with such 
a mother... will do him no harm. 
hunt-ball. ([Comb. not in O.E.D.] 1853 


Ruth I. i. 13. The annual hunt-ball was to 


take place. 

India-rubber ring. [Comb. not in 
O.E.D.] 1853 Cranford v. 82.  India- 
rubber rings, which are a sort of deification 
of string. 

Irisher. [=Irish person. Not in O.E.D.] 


1855 North & South II. iii. 35. This indig- 
nation was tempered . . . by contempt for 
“them Irishers”. 

ironing blanket. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1858.] 
1855 North & South I. iv. 44. Dixon had 
complained that the ironing-blanket had 
been burnt again. 

ittie. [baby-talk for “little” not in 
O.E.D.] 1853 Cranford vii. 132. Come 
down stairs with me, poor ittie doggie, and 
it shall have its tea. 

joking (practical joking). [O.E.D. Joking 
vbl. sb.1. 1888.] 1853 Cranford vi. 101. 
The best good fellow that ever was, and 
. . . captain of the school in the art of 
practical joking. 

keeping. [O.E.D. vbl. sb. I. 5b, marked 
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obs., last quot. 1768.] 1853 Ruth III. i. 29, 
She beguiled a young gentleman, who took 
her into keeping. 
leg-rest. [O.E.D. Leg sb. 17. 1860] 
1855 North & South I. v. 68. He was busy 
. contriving a leg-rest for Dixon, who 
was beginning to feel the fatigues of 


watching. 
Lights. [O.E.D. Light sb. 6e. 1894, 
1854 Company Manners IX. 330/1. Bout- 


rimés, Lights, Spanish merchant, Twenty 
Questions—every one knows these. 

long-descended. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
cf. long-descending, in same sense, s.v. Long 
a.’ 17. 1693.] 1866 Wives & Daughters I. 
xxiii. 260. Osborne was to do great things 
... marry a long-descended heiress. 

maize. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1858.) 1853 
Cranford xiii. 244. If a happy sea-green 
could be met with, the gown was to be 
sea-green; if not, she inclined to maize. 

marble-topped. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1864 French Life i. 435/2. The “ guéri- 
don” (round, marble-topped table) . . . the 
one indispensable article in a French 
drawing-room. 

maréchale. [Marked obs. in O.E.D., last 
quot. 1852.] 1863 Crowley Castle 17. Her 
hair delicately powdered and scented with 
maréchale. 

medicine glass. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1853 Cranford xi. 208. Lady Glenmire... 
rummaged up all Mrs. Jamieson’s medicine 
glasses, and spoons, and bed-tables. 

merino. [O.E.D. 2b. 1873.] 1848 Mary 
Barton I. iv. 44. She put on her pretty new 
blue merino, made tight to her throat. 

morning-caller. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
cf. morning-call, -calling s.v. Morning] 
1863 A Dark Night’s Work VIII. 558/2. 
She allowed Fletcher to... usher him into 
the library just like any common visitor, 
any morning-caller. 

mousy. [O.E.D. 1. 1859.] 1853 Cran- 
ford ix. 164. Her small, gentle, mousey 


face. 

night-nursing. [O.E.D. Night sb. 12b. 
1862.] 1857 Life of C. Bronté iii. 49. Her 
husband . . . suffered no one else to take 
the night-nursing. 

ohiect of art. [=Fr. objet d’art; not in 
O.E.D.] 1863 A Dark Night’s Work XI. 
27/1. The beautiful pictures and other 
objects of art in the house. 

objet d’art. [Not in O.E.D.] 1866 Wives 
& Daughters Il. x. 98. The various little 
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tables, loaded with “ objets d’art”’ (as Mrs. 
Gibson delighted to call them) with which 
the drawing-room was crowded. 

odd job. [O.E.D. Odd, a. (sb.) and adv., 
A. 8d. 1859.) 1853 Ruth II. iii. 64. All 
the odd jobs as to be done well . . . not just 


slurred over anyhow. 


out-pupil. [O.E.D. Out- A.1.2. 
1853 Ruth II. vii. 183. 
pupil of yours. 

papering. [This sense 1883.] 1855 North 
& South I. viii. 97. It needed the pretty 
light papering of the rooms to reconcile 
them to Milton. 

pas seul. [O.E.D. Pas 2. 1870.] 1863 
Sylvia’s Lovers I. xiii. 291. She added... 
Charley had danced a hornpipe . . . Philip 
hardly knew what he said in reply, the 
mention of that pas-seul lifted such a 
weight off his heart. 

pepper-and-salt. [No quots. in O.E.D. 
except as applied to cloth.] 1853 Ruth II 
vi. 124. My hair is nearly white. The last 
time I looked it was only pepper-and-salt. 

peppermint cake. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1863 Sylvia’s Lovers II. xii. 220. Here’s a 
bit ©’ peppermint cake; he’s main and fond 
on it. 

peppermint drop. [O.E.D. Peppermint 
4. 1878; D.A.E. 1843.] 1855 Libbie 
Marsh's Three Eras 246. The contributions 
varied from a peppermint drop up to a 


1867.] 
I’m a sort of out- 


veal pie. 

Persian. [O.E.D. B.4, marked obs., last 
quot. 1838.] 1853 Ruth I. ii. 39. Miss 
Hilton! Where have you put the blue 
Persian? 

piggism. [Ndt in O.E.D.] 1852 The 


Schah’s English Gardener V. 321/1. They 
ate their peas and beans unshelled ...a 
piece of piggism which especially scandal- 


ised him. 
potato-cake. [O.E.D. Potato 7. 1884.] 
1848 Mary Barton Il. xviii. 261. The 


potatoe-cakes she had made for her son’s 


tea. 

Preference. [O.E.D. 7b. 1884.] 1853 
Cranford vii. 125. Miss Matty . .. was 
thinking of her pool at Preference. 

puzzle-card. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 


1853 Cranford viii. 152. 


Another square 
Pembroke table . 


. . on which there was a 


kaleidoscope, conversation-cards, puzzle- 
cards. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
London, N.W.3. 


(To be continued) 
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A FEW ANNOTATIONS BY 
SWINBURNE 


QNE of the more obscure shelves of the 

University of Kansas Library has 
yielded up a bound copy of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine (1856) which 
contains scattered annotations by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. It bears the book-plates 
of William Bell Scott and Charles Fairfax 
Murray; the latter wrote on the first fly-leaf 
the following note: 


This vol: was not catalogued at the 
B. W. [sic] Scott sale but was included 
with a lot of catalogues purchased by 
[Rimell?] the bookseller of Oxford St.— 
from whom I bought it. 

The authors names appended to the 
Index are partly in the handwriting of 
A. C. Swinburne, who also made the 
additions and remarks at pp. [99,] 127, 
128, 191, [211,] 352, 513, 515, 548, [553, 
633,] 639 & 700. C. F. Murray 

Actually, the two paragraphs stand on the 
fly-leaf in reverse order, but the ink and 
the handwriting are identical in them. 
As Swinburne visited Scott in Newcastle 
in 1860, no particular explanation of his 
perusal and annotation of the volume need 
be sought. He obviously did not know, or 
did not bother to write down, the author- 
ship of many items in the magazine. Later 
Scott determined to complete the list, and 
applied to Vernon Lushington, one of the 
original contributors, for further authentic 
information. Affixed to a second fly-leaf 
is a reply, from Lushington to Scott, dated 
1 July, 1882, which accompanied a list of 
the contributors as far as Lushington could 
identify them, on the basis of notes he had 
made in (he thought) 1857. The list is not 
present in the volume, but Scott inserted 
the attributions in the table of contents, also 
in pencil. It might prove a task of some 
delicacy to distinguish all of Swinburne’s 
notes from Scott’s additions—except Swin- 
burne’s ascriptions to William Morris, 
whom he called Topsy or Top, and some 
of his ascriptions to William Fulford, the 
editor, whom he dubbed Foolford, or Fool 
for short. The task seems superfluous. 
The attributions are identical with those 
given by Harry Buxton Forman in The 
Books of William Morris (1897), pp. 28-33, 
except that twelve are lacking, and two 
are in disagreement: (1) Lushington 
correctly assigned “A Night in a 
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Cathedral” to Morris, while Buxton 
Forman gave it to Fulford; and (2) Lush- 
ington assigned “The Porch of Life” to 
Fulford, while Buxton Forman gave it 
correctly to ““ Miss MacDonald, now Lady 
Burne-Jones ”’. 

The other annotations by Swinburne are 
miscellaneous, flippant, and in some cases 
too trivial for reproduction. On page 513 
he added the revised version of two lines 
in “The Burden of Nineveh” and on page 
515 he corrected a misprint in the poem. 
Others have more interest. When Florian 
de Liliis, the hero of Morris’s ‘“ The Hollow 
Land’”’, tenderly remarked (p. 633), “‘ what 
would I not have given for courage to 
hold her body quite tight to mine?” 
Swinburne pencilled in the margin Fie! 
And when later Florian said (p. 639), 
“Then I tried to learn painting till I 
thought I should die, but at Jast learned it 
through very much pain and grief”, 
Swinburne—with obvious reference to 
Morris’s own difficulties—added, Jtem— 
Blasphemy & Gymnastics. 

One passage in one of Vernon Lushing- 
ton’s five essays on Carlyle strayed too far 
into the territory of literary theory. He 
must be allowed to exhibit his momentum 
and ecstasy (p. 700): 

This loyal adhesion to facts, this 

masterly understanding of them is the 

source of Carlyle’s power, literary as well 
as practical. Surely also in this he is 
spiritually leagued with all the greatest 
men of our modern time, our poets, our 
painters, our men of science, our 
novelists, their characteristic tendency 
being a return to the faithful study of 
Nature. These qualities of Meditation 
and Observation, are they not, when 
granted in full measure, inspired with 
passion, and direoted to Life, precisely 
those which mark the Poet? 
(heavily pencilled in the margin:) NO, 
they aint 

But William Fulford roused Swinburne 
more often, and to regrettable heights. 
His article on Alexander Smith, the result 
of three years’ sober meditation, seems still 
capable of rousing men today, at least 
those who have read the Life Drama; for 
example, in such passages as one on page 
553: 

But by far the most striking scene 

remains, that on the city bridge at mid- 
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night. Well is the place, so suggestive of 
dark histories of crime and misery, 
selected for this meeting between Walter, 
in the full bitterness of remorse for his 
unlawful love, and the Girl so quaintly 
and plainly entitled an Outcast. It is a 
terrible scene; scarcely to be read, I 
think, by any without pain. Considering 
the age at which it was written, it may 
be the earnest of tragic power, to parallel 
which we must go to Shakespeare or 
Aeschylus. 

(after the sentence, in small careful 

letters: ) Oh ah 


—and the exploding Swinburne, it seems 
probable, turned back to prefix five words 
to the title of Fulford’s article, so that it 
now reads Sodom: and other Poems|by| 
Alexander Smith. 

Unfortunately, Fulford displayed his 
fatuity in both prose and verse. Consider 
the poem called “In Youth I Died” (pp. 
127-128), spoken by a young lady who had 
suffered a decline. Swinburne added verses 
to the first, fourth and twelfth stanzas. 

In youth I died, in maiden bloom ; 
With gentle hand Death touch’d my cheek, 
And with his touch there came to me 
A spirit calm and meek. 
And when I saw it close good lawk, 
I uttered such a squeak! 
Her friends gathered to be edified by her 
demise: 
I heard them sob, as through the night 
They kept their watch; then on my ear, 
Amid the sobbing, fell a voice 
Their anguish could not hear. 
It was the voice of my papa— 
My child, a drop of beer? 
The poem ambles on—sincere, conven- 
tional, and flat-footed—through eight more 
stanzas that were altogether too much for 
Swinburne; for when he reached the end 
he added two lines that must be pronounced 
a bit too brutal for comfort: 
But Time will ease their grief, and Death 
Will purge the darkness from their eyes ; 
Then shall they triumph, when they learn 
Heaven’s solemn mysteries. 
And beat their brains inside a churn 
Till butter bloom as cheese. 


W. D. PADEN. 
University of Kansas. 


FREUD AND IMAGISM 
LTHOUGH the first of Freud’s books 
to be translated into English did not 
appear until one month after the publica- 
tion of the Imagist Manifesto, it seems that 
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Pound was unwittingly indebted to Freud 
for his definition of the Image (“ that which 
presents an intellectual and emotional 
complex in an instant of time”). In 
explaining his definition, Pound says, “I 
use the term ‘complex’ rather in the 
technical sense employed by the newer 
psychologists such as Hart, though we 
might not agree absolutely in our applica- 
tion”.' The English psychologist Hart 
never employed the term “complex” in 
this sense; he did, however, explain its appli- 
cation in Freud’s writings, and it seems that 
Pound is referring to this explanation with- 
out recalling the ultimate source. The 
relevant passage, which appears in Hart’s 
essay ‘The Conception of the Sub- 
conscious ”,? sheds considerable light on 
Pound’s theory of poetry during this period. 
Hart describes the “general conception 
underlying Freud’s teaching” as follows: 


The subconscious (unbewusstsein) is 
regarded as a sea of unconscious ideas 
and emotions, upon whose surface plays 
the phenomenal consciousness of which 
we are personally aware. These uncon- 
scious ideas are agglomerated into groups 
with accompanying affects, the systems 
thus formed being termed “ complexes ”’. 
These complexes are regarded as possess- 
ing both potential and kinetic energy, 
and thus are capable of influencing the 
flow of phenomenal consciousness 
according to certain definite laws. . 
This train of thought is the analogue of 
that underlying all the great conceptual 
constructions of physical science—the 
atomic theory, the wave theory of light, 
the law of gravity, and the modern 
theory of mendelian heredity... . 


The complex may be said to be the 
psychological analogue of the conception 
of force in physics. Strictly speaking, it 
can never itself become a fact of exneri- 
énce, a portion of phenomenal conscious- 
ness. Certain ideas, affects, and conative 
tendencies belonging to the complex may 
become facts of experience, we may be 
aware that we possess the complex—but 
the complex as a whole and as a direct- 


1“ A Few Don’ts by an Imagiste”, Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, i (March, 1913), 200. 

2In Hugo Munsterberg, T. Ribot, et al., Sub- 
conscious Phenomena (London, [1911]). The 
multinle authorship of this volume may explain 
Pound’s reference to the ‘newer psychologists ’’. 


ing force can never be actually experi- 
enced, it is a pure conception... . 

{In Freud’s Traumdeutung] the indivi- 
dual dream image is conceived as being 
constellated by a large number of uncon- 
scious complexes—as a result of the 
combination and interaction of these 
complexes a single image emerges into 
consciousness.* 


Two years after the publication of the 
Imagist Manifesto, Pound employed several 
aspects of the “ complex” in explaining the 
nature of the Image and the psychological 
mechanism of its creation: 


The Image can be of two sorts. It can 
arise within the mind. It is then “ sub- 
jective”. External causes play upon the 
mind, perhaps; if so, they are drawn 
into the mind, fused, transmitted, and 
emerge in an Image unlike themselves. 
Secondly, the Image can be objective. 
Emotion seizing upon some external 
scene or action carries it intact to the 
mind; and that vortex purges it of all 
save the essential or dominant or 
dramatic qualities, and it emerges like the 
external original. 

In either case the Image is more than 
an idea. It is a vortex or cluster of fused 
ideas and is endowed with energy. If it 
does not fulfil these specifications, it is 
not what I mean by an Image.‘ 


Both the Image and the “ complex” are 
endowed with “energy”, both are the 
product of a fusion of diverse elements, 
and they have a common source. 

In describing the effect of the Image 
upon a reader, Pound says, “It is the 
presentation of such a ‘complex’ instan- 
taneously which gives that sense of sudden 
liberation; that sense of freedom from time 
limits and space limits; that sense of sudden 
growth, which we experience in the 
presence of the greatest works of art”.° 
For this conception, he may have been 
indebted to T. E. Hulme’s exposition of 
Bergson’s theory of Intensive Manifolds, 
which are independent of spatial and 
temporal limits. Bergson’s description of 
ae poet as “he with whom feelings develop 

(Continued on p. 474) 


3 Ibid., pp. 129-35. : 

4“ As for Imagisme”, The New Age, xvi (28 
Jan., 1915), 349. . 

5“ A Few Don’ts by an Imagiste ”’, pp. 200-1. 
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Readers’ Queries 





BINDINGS; PRINTERS’ DEVICES.— 
(1) Bindings, especially nineteenth 
century: standardized toolings, for instance 
those on Bohn’s various series. Do any 
studies exist on the origins of this prac- 
tice? What class of book was involved? 
(2) Printers’ devices: exchange and sale 
of, especially in the seventeenth century. 
Is any specialized information available? 


H. W. Jones. 
4 Malpas Grove, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


ANKEY FAMILY.—I should be grate- 

ful for information concerning the 
present whereabouts of eighteenth-century 
portraits of members of the banking family 
of Hankey, of Fenchurch Street, in the City 
of London. 

According to Notes and Queries, 8 
August, 1891, a portrait of Sir Henry 
Hankey (1668-1737), the founder of the 
bank, was then at Bourton House, Glos., 
but it is there no longer. In addition I am 
anxious to trace portraits of his son 
Thomas (1704-70), 
daughter of Sir John Barnard, Lord Mayor, 
and of their son, Thomas (1740-1793), and 
grandson, Thomas (1791-1879). 


E. E. SMITH. 


ILGRIM’S PROGRESS: IMITATIONS 
AND ADAPTATIONS.—I am cur- 
tently engaged in research which has to do 
with the imitations and adaptations of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In the course 
of my researches, I have uncovered biblio- 
graphical references to the following three 
works, but I cannot locate them in any 
library in either the United States or the 
United Kingdom. These are the three 
books: 
Philalethes [pseud.]. 


A Second Pilgrim’s Progress from the 
Town of Deceit to the Kingdom of 
Glory. 1790. 

Anon. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from Method- 
ism to Christianity. London, 1849. 
Thomson, William, Jr. 
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The Celestial Railroad from the City 

of Destruction to the Celestial City. A 

Companion to J. Bunyan’s ever-green 

story. [1910]. 
The last two works were in the British 
Museum, but were destroyed during the 
blitz. I should perhaps add that the 
Thomson work seems to be somewhat 
different from the short parody of the same 
name by Nathaniel Hawthorne. I would 
be most happy to hear from anyone who 
might know the whereabouts of any of 
these three books. 

ALBERT B. Cook, III. 
Northern Michigan College, 
Marquette, Michigan, U.S.A. 


" DJSTORK ”—I wonder if your readers 
could help me to establish the mean- 

ing of a word which is written on the back 
of a broadside in the Pepys collection at 
Cambridge? The whole phrase runs 
“Distorks appertaining [to] Binding of a 
Book”. Is “distork” connected perhaps 
with Distorque, which O.E.D. records, with 
some such meaning as twisted out of 
shape? If that were the case the relevance 
would be that the heading of this part of 
the broadside has been cut about and then 
pasted together again. D. G. NEIL. 

Bodleian Library, 

Oxford. 


H{UMPENSCRUMP ”*—“The humpen- 

scrump that charmed some forebear’s 
ear Now makes the roast pigs caper in 
Cockayne” (L. MacNeice, Autumn Sequel 
(1954), p. 142). From the context it seems 
to be an ancient musical instrument, but 
what precisely, and what is its derivation? 


Epp. 


OURCE WANTED.— 
Mickle grace winnes he 
thats frank of bonnet, tongue and kne. 
This is quoted in Greene’s Mourning 
Garment (1590) and purports to be from 
Chaucer. GEOFFREY T. ALLMAN. 
Lyncroft, Bursing Road, 
Essington, Wolverhampton. 


E.D. SUPPLEMENT.—Quotations of 
* earlier dates than those indicated for 
the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
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needed for the revised Supplement to 
0.E.D. now in preparation at Oxford: 
climbing frame (for children) n.d. yet 
clinch, sb. (=embrace) 1929 
clinch; v. (=embrace) 1932 
flap, v. (=become agitated, panic) 1943 
flapjack (=biscuit of rolled oats, syrup, etc.; 
quots. for other varieties of flapjack not 
required) 1942 
flasher (Cricket, of batsman) 1936 
flashless 1908 
flat, sb. (=flat tyre of motor car, etc.) 1934 
flat, leave (a person) (=‘drop’ a_ person 
suddenly) 1919 
flat-capped 1947 
flat-foo:ed (=unready, Weenh 1912 
flat-iron (kind of boat) 1 
flat-iron (of a ae 1893 
flat silver (U.S.) 1928 
flat-vowelled 3336 
flat work (Laundry) 1928 
Flaubertian 1926 
flea market 1934 
fledge, sb. (= org a 1915 
flesh-creeping, ppl.a. 1896 
All mit should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 
Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


you (INSULT), YOU.—How old is the 
idiom, “you (insult), you”? Doll 
Tearsheet says, “Ah, you whoreson little 
valiant villain, you! ” (2 Hen. IV., nm. iv. 
225), but I suppose examples can be found 
prior to 1598, although I don’t notice any 
in the O.E.D. D. J. BARR. 


414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


[NGVAEONIC.—It seems probable that 
this term (or the variants Inguaeonic, 
Ingweonic) was applied by English philo- 
logists to the hypothetical language from 
which some West Germanic dialects were 
descended some time before Leonard 
Bloomfield adopted it in his influential 
work, Language (1933). Can any reader 
trace earlier contexts? Epp. 


OURCES WANTED.— 

1. ““ The Novice need not believe any- 
thing but only sacrifice his pig”. 

Can any reader tell me whether the 
above aphorism occurs in the writings of 
Aristotle? 

2. “Men are most often bewitched when, 
with often beholding, they direct the edge 
of their sight to the edge of the sight that 
bewitch them; and, when their eyes recipro- 
cally are intent one upon other, and when 
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rays are joined to rays and lights to lights, 
then the spirit of the one is joined to the 
spirit of the other and fixeth its sparks. 
So, strong ligations are made”. 

Can any reader tell me whether the 
above passage occurs in the writings of 
Apuleius? 

3. Can any reader tell me where the 
following occurs? 

““swearing now and then on a proper 

occasion does grandem efficere ora- 


tionem”. Ceci Wootr. 
24 Victoria Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


ILLIAM LEDGER.—Wanted: the life- 
span of this water-colour artist, and 
any other information about him. 


VERA J. LEDGER. 
402 Holly Lodge Mansions, 
London, N.6. 


P. BONINGTON.—I am preparing a 

* biographical and critical study of the 
English painter, R. P. Bonington (1802-28), 
and should like to inquire whether any 
readers possess paintings by him, or related 


material. MarION SPENCER. 
Department of Fine Art, 
The University, Nottingham. 


B. SHAW’S DIARIES.—In connexion 
with an edition of the diaries of 
Bernard Shaw I should be pleased to have 
information about, or identification of, the 
following two items. 

1. A piece of doggerel by Shaw about 
The Birkenhead, written prior to 1884. 

2. A “recitation” (ballad? song?) the 
title of which consisted of three words, the 
first being Lion, or Zion, or something of 
similar spelling; the second being Jersey; 
and the third being Box, or Bucks, or Bogs, 
or Bugs, or something else of similar sound 
and spelling. STANLEY RyPINS. 


8 West 13th Street, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


GOURCE WANTED.— 


Show me the books he loves and I shall know 

The man far better than through mortal friends. 
GusTAV KIRCHNER. 

Jena, Heimstittenstr. 80, 

East Germany, 
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LOST KEATS LETTER: GENUINE 
OR SPURIOUS?—In a note to Keats’s 
Journal Letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats, 17-27 Sept., 1819, H. E. Rollins 
mentions a “lost letter to George Keats” 
in which, according to a writer in the New 
York World, 25 June, 1877, Keats “tells 
the story of having been to supper with 
several of his friends, among whom were 
Lamb and Campbell. When the party 
broke up, Keats and Campbell went down 
stairs to the street in advance. Scarcely 
had they reached the foot when they heard 
someone trip and fall. The stairway being 
dark, Campbell asked, ‘What’s that?’ 
Lamb, who was the unlucky victim of the 
false step, while still falling, replied, ‘Iser, 
rolling rapidly’.” (Letters of John Keats, 
ed. H. E. Rollins, Cambridge, 1958, I7.215n.) 
Rollins does not question the genuineness 
of the letter, and indeed uses the quotation 
as evidence that Keats saw more of Lamb 
than the reference in the letters being 
annotated to “a Mr. Lamb” would indi- 
cate. The World article is also cited in the 
section of the Introduction on Lost Letters 
(1.12). But this story, at any rate, sounds 
extremely fishy. There is no record of 
Keats, Lamb and Campbell ever being at 
a party together, and the story as a Lamb- 
Campbell story was told to me at school 
more than thirty years ago, by a teacher 
who is not likely to have got it, directly or 
indirectly, from the New York World. 
Any information about the early currency 
of the story would be welcome, esvezially 
if it had a bearing on the probability of 
Keats’s claiming to have been present. 
J. C. MAXWELL. 

King’s College, 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 

1The prn,_ of 
** Hohenlinden ”’. 


(Continued from p. 471) 

into images, and the images themselves into 
words’ provides a link between the last 
lines of the quotation from Hart and 
Pound’s remarks concerning the emotion 
prompted by the Image. The aesthetic 
theory of Imagism can thus be seen largely 
as a product of its time. Ww. Martin. 


London, N.W.3. 


® Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will (London, 
1910), p. 15. 


course, is on Campbell’s 
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Replies 





JAMES LOSH (ccv. 190).—Mr. Kaufman 
has evidently examined the Diaries 
which are in the library of Tullie House, 
Carlisle, and will be familiar with Mrs. 
Moorman’s reference to them (William 
Wordsworth: The Early Years, Oxford, 
1957). There is a correspondence about the 
Diaries, between Mr. Gordon Wordsworth 
and Mr. A. R. Davies, preserved in the 
Wordsworth library at Grasmere. 

1. The Diaries show, as Mrs. Moorman 
records, that after a visit to Racedown in 
March, 1797, Losh sent to Wordsworth, 
from Bristol, a parcel of magazines and 
pamphlets. This contained some of 
Coleridge’s work and the Monthly Maga- 
zine from March to December, 1796. (A 
second parcel, the contents of which are 
not known, followed in April.) The article 
in the July-August Monthly Magazine (ii. 
453), The Enquirer, No. VI. Question: Is 
Verse Essential to Poetry?, would have been 
included. Coleridge’s authorship of this 
has been suggested by Barstow (Words- 
worth’s Theory of Poetic Diction, Yale, 
1917), Coldicutt (R.E.S. xv, 45-60), and 
others. Although the Monthly attributed 
the Enquirer series to one William Enfield, 
as Beatty (William Wordsworth, Madison, 
1927) and Patton (R.E.S. xvi, 188-9) have 
pointed out, there is some further evidence 
in the Collected Letters and the Notebooks 
to support the claim for Coleridge. My 
point here, however, is that Losh, who 
knew Coleridge and the Bristol group, may 
have acted as an intermediary between 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, conveying, 
among other things, an article which very 
probably influenced the distinction in the 
Preface to Lyrical Ballads between science 
and poetry. The article, or the Preface, or 
more probably both, were almost certainly 
in Coleridge’s mind in a lecture in 1808 
which is based on Notebook 25 (see 
Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. 
T. M. Raysor, London, 1930, I. 163-64, II, 
74-75); and this lecture certainly was a 
source for part of Biographia XIV. Losh’s 
early part in this chain, even if only as an 
intermediary, is thus interesting. 

2. I have not seen Losh’s Diaries, but the 
correspondence at Grasmere gives some 
interesting dates from them. Mr. Kaufman 
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will doubtless be aware of these, but they 
are worth printing for two reasons. First, 
they suggest some Wordsworth letters 
which have not come to light, and question 
the dating of others; and second, they may 
be of value in tracing the movements of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge between 1796 
and 1798. 

1796. 29 May, Jardine’s Chapel. Mr. 
Coleridge morning and evening. 29 June, 
Coleridge’s Poems 5s. 20 July, Letter to 


[Wordsworth]. 18 November, Letter to 
W(ordsworth]. 12 December Letter to 
Coleridge. 13 December, call on Coleridge. 


1797. 8 January, Letter to W[ordsworth]. 
20 February, Letter to W[ordsworth]. 27 
March, met W[ordsworth] for both tea and 
supper. 28 March, walks with Montagu 
and Wordsworth. 1 December, wrote to 
W[ordsworth] [from Woodside, Cumber- 


land]. 
1798. 21 March, Letter from Wf[ords- 
worth]. [Early Letters gives a letter dated 


11 March, suggesting that Losh should also 
go to Germany; ? wrong date]. 8 April, 
Wordsworth [? letter from]. 14 June, Con- 
versation and walks with Wordsworth], 
who is staying with us. 8 July, Miss 
W[ordsworth] and Wf[ordsworth] [? visit]. 
15 July, Letter from W[ordsworth]. [Early 
Letters prints fragment, “ Dorothy Words- 
worth to ? ”, dated ? 18 July.] 
GEOFFREY LITTLE. 
English Department, 
University of Sydney. 





(Continued from p. 480) 

Watson, E. W. The Church of England. 
Third Edition. With an Epilogue 1914- 
60 by the Rt. Revd. Dr. Alwyn Williams. 
Oxford University Press: Home Univer- 
sity Library. pp. 192. 8s. 6d. 

WitpE, O. Selected Writings. Edited by 
R. Ellmann. Oxford University Press: 
World’s Classics. pp. xiv+361. 7s. 6d. 
The selection consists of the main critical essays 
from Intentions, six short stories and fairy tales, 


and the two ma‘or plays, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan and The Importance of Being Earnest. 


WooprinG, C. R. Politics in the Poetry of 
Coleridge. University of Wisconsin 
Press. pp. xii+270. $6.00. 

YeEAR’s WorK IN ENGLISH STUDIES, THE. 
Vol. XL (for 1959). Edited by B. White 
and T. S. Dorsch. Oxford University 
Press for the English Association. pp. 
312. 35s. 
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The Library 





THE PARLEMENT OF FOULYS, edited 
by D. S. Brewer. Nelson’s Medieval and 
Renaissance Library, 1960; pp. viii, 168; 
12s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH this is not, as Dr. Brewer 
claims, the first time that the Parlement 
has been given a critical edition in its own 
right (there is Professor Koch’s Versuch 
einer kritischen Textausgabe von Chaucers 
Parlement of Foules, Berlin, 1904, which 
has a much fuller critical apparatus than 
the present edition), it is satisfying to have 
a new, accessible text with commentary. 


To begin with the second, Dr. Brewer 
gives brief and helpful comments on a 
great variety of points, such as social back- 
ground, metre, sources and analogues 
(several important passages being con- 
veniently translated in the Appendixes). 
With his general interpretation of the poem, 
however, I venture to disagree on a funda- 
mental point: the meaning of Venus and 
her temple. For Dr. Brewer “the temple 
is a hot-house of illicit sensuality ... 
wrongful, selfish and barren sensuality” 
(pp. 20-21). Venus “represents corrup- 
tion”; “the Venus passage in the Parle- 
ment is clearly a moral allegory, signifying 
selfish, lustful, illicit, disastrous love” (p. 
31). And yet, the Catonian Dr. Brewer 
concedes, touchingly, “Beautiful evil is 
still beautiful” (p. 44). 


The flaw in this is that Chaucer’s Venus 
is presented with the traditional icono- 
graphy of Venus caelestis: 


designans Venerem, qualis fuit Venus, cum 
fuit uirgo, nudo et intecto cornore perfectam 
formonsitatem professa, nisi quod tenui pallio 
bombycino inumbrabat  snectabilem pubem. 
Quam quidem laciniam curiosulus uentus satis 
amanter nunc lasciviens reflabat, ut dimota 
pateret flos aetatulae, nunc luxurians asnirabat, 
ut adhaerens pressule membrorum uoluptatem 
graphice liniaret. 


(Apuleius, Metam. X, 31. Cf. Apologia 
XII, also Vergil, Aen. I, 319-20, Martianus 
Capella, De Nupt. I, 85ff., Remigius of 
Auxerre, in Martianum l|.c., Mythocravhus 
Tertius xi, 18, Alanus, De Planctu Naturae 
[P.L. 210] 454Aff.) 


This Venus, even if afflictions are around 
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her, even if she has dubious attendants as 
well as delightful ones, 
is the verrey sours and welle 
Of beaute, lust, fredom and gentilnesse, 

as in The Complaint of Mars (where the 
mythography of the love of the innocent 
Venus and the peaceful Mars has likewise 
always been confused with the adulterous 
deception of Vulcan, which plays no part 
in it). In the Parlement she is at the centre 
of “the good park” (p. 41), which reaches 
back beyond the Roman de la Rose to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem (206-10, cf. Rev. xxi. 
25-xxii. 2). Is it not paradoxical, even 
perverse, to suggest that the focal point of 
this “good park” is evil? As in the De 
Planctu, Chaucer’s Venus is Natura’s 
executrix, she through whom mankind can 
triumph over the Fates. In neither poet is 
there any trace of condemnation (Alanus 
confines this to Venus terrestris, 459Aff.). 
The formel eagle knows this (652): by 
accepting Natura’s ordinance she will 
enter the service of Venus. 


If this is admitted, it would entail a quite 
different interpretation of the poem from 
Dr. Brewer’s. Scipio, Venus, Natura would 
then be truly a triptych, the first two ways 
of life would not be rejected but comple- 
mented by the third, as Castitas and 
Voluptas are joined and given their com- 
pletion by Pulchritudo, that is here by 
Nature, who “fayrere was than ony 
creature”. (It is no coincidence, as Profes- 
sor Wind has shown [Pagan Mysteries 
p. 78ff.], that on the obverse of his Dream 
of Scipio Raphael painted the three 
Graces). The poem thus gains in unity as 
well as subtlety: from love’s yAv«dmixcov, 
from its eternal and ever-changing oppo- 
sites, how shall one find ‘“a_ certeyn 
thing”? how pass beyond the conflicting 
contraries? Scipio can show a way to 
heaven, but his way too has opposites and 
is a dualism—incorruptible against corrupt- 
ible, reward against punishment. Venus 
can show a way to a hortus deliciarum, yet 
there too dualisms remain: the desire is 
boundless and the act a slave to limit, 
innocence is assailed by selfishness. But 
Natura has no opposites, no dualism: she 
is coincidentia opvositorum, she affirms all, 
high and low, and by affirming harmonizes; 
and even the quarrels are part of that 
greater harmony. 


A few points of detail. P. 19 (also p. 
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31): Cytherea and Venus are identical—it 
is wholly unhistorical to differentiate them 
as Dr. Brewer does; p. 20: the significance 
of Priapus is not that he is gross, but that 
he is the universal god of generation. 
Text: 13 The punctuation requires some 
discussion. 14 The variant “I can na 
moore” should be noted. 198 The variant 
“a rauyshyng swetnesse’”’ (in all but three 
MSS.) should be noted, if not adopted. 
294 It is unnecessary to add “e” to 
“plyt”. 303 Is not the reading ‘‘ goddesse 
Nature”’ of Gg and the majority of MSS. 
the right one? Similarly in 368. A com- 
parison with 639 and 672 is irrelevant, as 
the context and phrasing are different. 
303n. “Nature is called a goddess in the 
Roman” suggests misleadingly that this 
was Jean de Meun’s invention. 362 Delete 
comma after “cormeraunt”’, otherwise the 
meaning is “wrekere of glotenye”. 462 
“Take the” appears ungrammatical, and 
requires a comment. 490 Is not Gg ‘ doun- 
ward drow the sunne” better than “ doun- 
ward went’? 507 “me” is superfluous 
metrically. 602 Gg “nat”, though the 
lectio facilior, seems better than “‘ nouper ”. 
In the translation from the Teseida, Vag- 
hezza (50) means “ attraction”’, “ longing” 
rather than “loveliness”; Volutta (54) 
means “delight” or “ bliss”, not “ sensual 
desire”; and Lascivia (66) means “ love- 
play”, “dalliance ”’, not “ lasciviousness ”. 

These comments are not to detract from 
an edition which is much to be commended. 
Only the typography is a cause for sadness 
—how many, I wonder, will its fearful 
“ymages” prevent from entering the 
enchanted garden of this poem? 

PETER DRONKE. 


“MIDDLEMARCH” FROM NOTEBOOK 
TO NOVEL: A STUDY OF GEORGE 
ELIOT’S CREATIVE METHOD, by 
Jerome Beaty. The University of Illinois 
Press, 1960; pp. xii, 134; Paper $3.00, 
Cloth $4.00. 


READERS of Mr. Beaty’s earlier articles 

on Middlemarch, one of which now re- 
appears, in revised form, as ch. 4, have 
been looking forward to the publication of 
his book. As might have been expected, it 
proves to be indispensable to any serious 
student, and an addition to the still not very 
large class of books on the composition of 
Victorian novels of which Dickens at Work, 
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by Professors Butt and Tillotson, is the best- 
known example. 

It is austere in its aims and methods: its 
purpose “is to separate, if possible, dis- 
cussion of the creative process from 
criticism of a work” (pp. vii-viii), and to 
concentrate on the former. No doubt Mr. 
Beaty would also be prepared to grant that, 
in the distinction made by Butt and Tillot- 
son (p. 9), his concern was with George 
Eliot’s “‘ craft rather than [her] art”; but he 
could justifiably take over their claim that 
“the inspiration and justification of our 
work is none the less a conviction of 
Dickens’s greatness as a creative artist”. 
One restriction is implicit in the sub-title, but 
perhaps a little surprising after the state- 
ment in the Foreword which cites as 
primary material not only the letters and 
journals, the Quarry and the manuscript, 
but also “the corrected proof of the first 
(parts) and so-called Cheap (1874) editions 
of the book”. It would only have needed 
a short final chapter to deal with revisions 
in proof and later, and Mr. Beaty would 
obviously have been the man to write it, in 
the light of his review (M.L.N., Ixxii, 1957, 
139-41) of G. S. Haight’s “ Riverside” 
edition of 1956. 

The first chapter gives an account of all 
that can be known or plausibly conjectured 
about the fusion of the original ‘ Middle- 
march” and “ Miss Brooke” into Middle- 
march as we know it. This is a model of 
sober analysis. The fascination of a first 
reading is largely that of following an 
involved but lucid argument. For subse- 
quent reference, however, the scholar might 
have welcomed a tabular statement of the 
results here and in ch. 2, though Mr. Beaty 
is generous in verbal recapitulation. The 
main contrast that emerges is that between 
the ease with which “ Miss Brooke” could 
be taken over virtually unchanged and the 
extensive adaptation that the earlier 
“Middlemarch” opening must have under- 
gone. 


The fairly short second chapter turns to 
the method of publication, with special 
reference to chh. 19-32—that is, from a 
point where Middlemarch is well launched 
as a single novel, without pre-existing ante- 
cedents, to almost the end of Book III: in 
fact, if it is stated why ch. 32, rather than 
ch. 33, the last of the Book, is chosen as 
the terminal point, the passage has escaped 
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me. It is suggested that Lewes’s idea of 
publication in half-volume parts was 
prompted in the first place by the relative 
independence of the “Miss Brooke” and 
“* Middlemarch ” blocks, and that an impor- 
tant factor in changes in arrangement was 
the need to balance this principle of more 
or less homogeneous blocks with the 
reader’s need not to lose sight of any of the 
interwoven plot-elements within any one 
part. As to length, the contrast between 
George Eliot’s relative freedom and 
Dickens’s strict obligation to an exact 
thirty-two pages is brought out. 


The detailed examination of the progress 
“from Notebook to Novel” that occupies 
the long third chapter lends itself even less 
to summary than the rest of the book, but 
is a valuable study of the continuity of 
planning and modification through ll 
stages, up to and including the actual 
writing. The kindness of Professor G. S. 
Haight enables me to make one correction. 
On p. 57 the Quarry is said to date 
Dorothea’s marriage “more than a year 
earlier than it takes place in the novel”, and 
on p. 58, n.1, the relevant entry is cited: 
“Dorothea married, 1827 [sic]. But it is 
not sic: “1827” is Miss Kitchel’s mis- 
transcription of “1829”. (Let me paren- 
thetically make another addition to the 
Quarry. Miss Kitchel identifies various 
quotations from The Lancet on p. 21 of the 
Quarry, but reports as “ unidentified” the 
“letter from Derby”, which in fact comes 
from 2 Oct. 1830, p. 60.) 


The last chapter chooses as an example of 
revision in the manuscript the famous 
chapter 81, which, according to Cross’s 
account, George Eliot later described as 
having been written “exactly as it stands”, 
under “the inspiration of the moment”. 
There is no way of telling whose lapse of 
memory was responsible for this romantic 
falsification: in ‘fact, as Mr. Beaty had 
already shown in his previously printed 
version of this chapter, there are extensive 
and significant revisions. His summing-up 
aptly summarizes what his whole pains- 
taking study has demonstrated in detail: 
“Writing, to George Eliot, was not an un- 
premeditated outpouring; neither was it a 
mechanical following of detailed blueprint. 
It was a process of evolution and of 
discovery.” 

J. C. MAXWELL. 
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THE ART OF JAMES JOYCE: METHOD 
AND DESIGN IN “ULYSSES” AND 
“FINNEGANS WAKE”, by A. Walton 
Litz. Oxford University Press, 1961; pp. 
Ki, 152; Zis, 


HIS book may be described without 
disrespect or irony as the latest product 
of the James Joyce industry. Joyce is an 
author who almost seems to have been 
created for the purpose of providing 
subjects for “research” in English litera- 
ture, and it is depressing to contemplate the 
number of doctoral dissertations which 
have been and will be written on his 
linguistic experiments, his curious erudition 
and his aesthetic theories. It is, therefore, 
no surprise to learn from Dr. Litz’s preface 
that his work is founded on a thesis pre- 
sented for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. One must hasten to add that 
this thesis was obviously a very good one 
and that the book is refreshingly free from 
the academic vices of pedantry and pre- 
tentiousness. It is the outcome of a careful 
examination of the great mass of drafts and 
proofsheets of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake 
extant in the British Museum, the Lock- 
wood Library in the University of Buffalo, 
the Cornell University Library and else- 
where, and a comparison of this material 
with the published texts. In his Preface 
Dr. Litz modestly confesses that his hopes 
that this examination would reveal the 
“pattern in the carpet” or “controlling 
design” of Joyce’s art turned out to be an 
illusion and that he has now “long since 
relinquished the comforting belief that 
access to an author’s workshop provides 
insights of greater authority than those pro- 
duced by other kinds of criticism”. His 
book may be described in his own words 
as an attempt to write a “ biography” of 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, and to use 
the material mentioned above to “ record 
and assess Joyce’s artistic development 
between 1914 and 1939”. 


The book is divided into four sections. 
The first deals with the growth of Ulysses 
and here Dr. Litz makes very effective use 
of Joyce’s original notes for this book now 
in the Harriet Weaver collection in the 
British Museum and in Cornell University 
Library. He shows effectively how the 
“centripetal”? method of A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man gave way to the 
“ centrifugal” method of Ulysses and pro- 
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vides copious illustrations of the “ expan- 
sive” nature of Joyce’s revisions of the 
more mature novel, arising from his 
“increasing preoccupation with linguistic 
experimentation”. “The elaborate scheme 
of correspondences” which most criticism 
has hitherto regarded as “ the essential life 
of Ulysses” appears to Dr. Litz, as a result 
of his examination of Joyce’s worksheets, 
to represent rather a kind of “ neutral” 
order for a writer who was deprived of 
“the traditional orders of home, country 
and religion” and was seeking desperately 
for the comfort of definite “ ports of call” 
to replace them. 

Dr. Litz’s second section, entitled ‘ New 
Bearings”, deals with the transition from 
the methods of Ulysses to those of Finne- 
gans Wake. This begins, according to Dr. 
Litz, with the late additions to Ulysses. 
Here the examination of Joyce’s notes 
reveals his increasing interest in ‘ expres- 
sive”’ linguistic devices, beautifully illus- 
trated by the quotation of the original drafts 
for passages in the “ Lotus Eaters ” episode. 
In a third chapter entitled ‘“ Work in 
Progress” an attempt is made to “ remount 
the stream of composition” and trace the 
growth of Finnegans Wake, and here the 
examination of Joyce’s almost interminable 
revisions fully bears out Dr. Litz’s conten- 
tion that “there is no inherent limit to the 
amount of elaboration which can occur, 
and beyond a certain point the process of 
revision ceases to enrich the basic text and 

egins to obscure it”. 

In a short concluding chapter called “ The 
Whole Journey” Dr. Litz summarizes the 
deductions which he draws from his 
elaborate survey, and provides some valu- 
able criticism of Joyce’s work seen as a 
whole. His artistic development is described 
as “an all-consuming movement towards 
simultaneity of effects” and the final result 
in Finnegans Wake as “an infinitely rich 
texture combined with a tedium of basic 
thought”. In a particularly illuminating 
paragraph his later work is compared and 
contrasted with that of the other great Irish 
writer, W. B. Yeats. 

This is a book that no serious student of 
Joyce can afford to neglect. It is not only a 
fascinating account of the development of 
his craftsmanship but a penetrating and 
masterly assessment of the qualities and 
limitations of his achievement. 

V. DE S. PINTO. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, by James B. Pritchard. 
Princeton University Press and Oxford 
University Press, 1959; pp. xii, 263; 30s. 


EXCAVATOR of the biblical city of 
Gibeon and editor of the two volumes 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament and The Ancient Near East 
in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament, 
Professor Pritchard declares it his intention 
in the present work to “assess, in non- 
technical language which the layman can 
understand, the kind of change in viewing 
the biblical past which archaeology has 
brought about during the last century ”’. 
To achieve his aim, the author surveys 
the major discoveries made in Palestine, 
Syria and Mesopotamia—Egypt is relatively 
neglected—and introduces at the same time 
such pioneers of Near Eastern archaeology 
as Edward Robinson, the father of Pales- 
tinology, Paul Emile Botta and Henry 
Layard, the first explorers of Assyrian 
antiquities, Henry Rawlinson, decipherer of 
the Akkadian cuneiforms, George Smith, 
translator of the Babylonian account of the 
Flood, and Flinders Petrie, inventor of the 
chronological classification of pottery, the 
so-called “alphabet of archaeology ”. 
Due attention is paid to the contribution 
of archaeology to a better knowledge of 
biblical geography and of the realia of the 
Old Testament in general, but the main 
emphasis is of course laid on the discovery 
of figurative representations with biblical 
relevance, and above all of written docu- 
ments such as the Lachish ostraca and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, the Mesha monument 
and the Canaanite Bible from Ras Shamra, 
the Assyrian royal inscriptions, the Meso- 
potamian epics and myths, and the legal 
and sapiential documents from Babylonia 
and Egypt. The author’s lively account of 
these findings is rendered even more vivid 
by numerous and long quotations from the 
ancient writings themselves. 
_ The only weakness in this otherwise 
instructive and enjoyable book lies in the 
absence of a well-defined plan. A great 
amount of interesting, exact, and valuable 
information is set within a somewhat loose 
geographical context, but no attempt has 
en made to co-ordinate the material 
either on the basis of the history of 
archaeology or on that of biblical history. 
Professor Pritchard presents as it were the 
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various pieces of a beautiful mosaic with- 
out indicating how they fit together. 

The volume contains seventy-three illus- 
trations, among them many masterpieces 
of ancient Near Eastern art. 

G. VERMES. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
July-September, 1961 


[These lists are printed each quarter. Unless a 

particular title is followed by a summary of con- 

tents it will normally be reviewed in The Library 

or in Memorabilia. The list of periodicals is 

selective; unless otherwise stated, 1961 is the year 
of each publication.] 


AFRICANA NOTES AND News. Vol. XIV, 
No. 6. Africana Museum, Johannesburg. 
Annual subscription R2. 

AGRICULTURAL History REVIEW, THE. 

Vol. IX, Pt. 2. 12s. 6d. Annual sub- 
scription 21s. 
As well as articles by M. A. Havinden on 
“ Agricultural Progress in Open-Field Oxford- 
shire ”’, , E. R. R. Green on ‘Open Town- 
Fields”, by J. Radley on ‘Holly as a Winter 
Feed”, and Ryder on “Livestock 
Remains from Four Medieval Sites in York- 
shire ’’, the number contains a glossary, compiled 
by Mr. R. A. Butlin, of some terms used in 
Agrarian History. The glossary ‘deals princi- 
pally with the language of open-field husbandry, 
and therefore should be regarded as a first instal- 
ment, to be followed later perhaps by a glossary 
of terms used in modern farming’’. 

Atcock, T. and J. WitmMot. The Famous 
Pathologist or The Noble Mountebank. 
Edited by V. de Sola Pinto. Sisson and 
Parker for the University of Nottingham. 
pp. 42. 5s. 

Baker, L. A. J. Churches in the Hundred 
of Blackheath. The Greenwich and 


Lewisham Antiquarian Society, 107 
Mycenae Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
pp. 79. No price stated. 


BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. (ed.). The Journals of 
Captain James Cook: The Voyage of the 
“Resolution” and “ Adventure”, 1772- 
1775. Cambridge University Press for 
the Hakluyt Society. pp. clxx+1021. 
120s. 

Beck, W. Man in Motion: Faulkner’s 
Trilogy. University of Wisconsin Press. 
pp. xii+203. $1.75 paper; $6.00 cloth. 

BERGONZI, B. The Early H. G. Wells: a 


Study of the Scientific Romances. Man- 
chester University Press. pp.x+226. 
21s. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 
Vol. V, No. 4. pp. 193-256. $1.25. 
Annual subscription, 4 nos., $4.00. 
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Cuapwick, N. K. The Age of the Saints 
in the Early Celtic Church. University 
of Durham Riddell Memorial Lectures. 
Oxford University Press, pp. viii+ 166. 
12s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN, G. (ed.) A Victorian Poacher: 
James Hawker’s Journal. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. pp. xxii+114. 12s. 6d. 

CuiarK Hatt, J. R. A Concise Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary. Fourth Edition with 
a Supplement by H. D. Meritt. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. pp. xvi+ 
432+[20]. 40s. 


CoaT OF ARMS, THE. Vol. VI, Nos. 46 


and 47. Quarterly, 3s. 
Cox-JoHNSON, A. John Bacon, R.A., 
1740-1799. St. Marylebone Society 


Publications, No. 4. pp.ii+47. 5s. 

DEFoE, D. The Fortunes and Misfortunes 
of Moll Flanders. Edited by B. Dobrée. 
Oxford University Press: | World’s 
Classics. pp. xiv+394. 7s. 6d. 

The text of the first edition, with a note on its 
characteristics by Dr. Herbert Davis. 

GENEALOGIST’S MAGAZINE, THE, 1911-1961. 
Vol. XIII, No. 10. Jubilee Number. 

Gorky, M. Childhood. Translated by M. 
Wettlin, revised by J. Coulson, with an 
introduction by C. P. Snow. Oxford 
University Press: World’s Classics. pp. 
xii+330. 7s. 6d. 

Harpy, E. and R. Gittincs. Some Recol- 
lections by Emma Hardy: With Some 
Relevant Poems by Thomas Hardy. 
Oxford University Press. pp. xvi+91. 
16s. 

Hay, D. The Italian Renaissance in its 
Historical Background. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. xii+218. 30s. 

HERBERT, G. Poems. Edited by H. 
Gardner. Second Edition. Oxford 
University Press: World’s Classics. pp. 
Xxii+285. 7s. 6d. 


The text is based on that of Canon F. E. 
Hutchinson in Oxford English Texts. 


HJELMSLEV, L. Prolegomena to a Theory 
of Language. Translated by F. J. Whit- 
field. Wisconsin University Press. pp. 
vi+144. $4.00. 

Ho.pHEtM, W. Benjamin Constant. 
and Bowes. pp. 126. 10s. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF THE Gypsy LORE SOCIETY. 
Third Series, Vol. XL, Pts. 3-4. Annual 

subscription 35s. 

LITERATUR AUS OSTERREICH. 
No. 4. Osterr. 
tur, Vienna. 


Bowes 


Fifth Year, 
Gesellschaft fiir Litera- 
pp. 71-91 [cyclostyled]. 
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December, 196] 


The main item is an essay on Ferdinand 
Bruckner (1891-1958). 


Mascoun, F. P., Jr. A Chaucer Gazetteer, 
Almqvist and Wiksell. pp. 173. Sw. 
kr. 16. 

MEEKINGS, C. A. F. Crown Pleas of the 
Wiltshire Eyre, 1249. Vol. XVI (for 
1960). Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. pp. viii+334. 
50s. (members 40s.). 

Morton, W. L. The Canadian Identity, 


University of Wisconsin Press. pp. x+ 

125. $1.50 paper; $3.50 cloth. 
NoTriNGHAM Puscic Lipraries. ‘Annual 

Report of the Archives DepaStment, 


1960-61. pp. 5. 

Powys, L. The Life and Times of 
Anthony 4a Wood. Oxford University 
Press: World’s Classics. pp. 372. 8s. 6d. 
Lod reprint of an abridgement first published in 


Raw, B. C. (ed.) Lives of the Saints. A 
Description of MS. 1 in the University 
Library, Newcastle upon Tyne. Uni- 
versity Library, Newcastle upon Tyne 
Publications, No. 2. pp. xviii+53. 10s, 

SANFORD, C. L. The Quest for Paradise: 
Europe and the American Moral Imag- 
ination. University of Illinois Press. 
pp. xii+282. $5.00. 

ScoTTISH GENEALOGIST, THE. 
No. 2. pp. 24. 2s. 6d. 

Secorp, A. W. Robert Drury’s Journal 
and Other Studies. University of Illinois 
Press. pp. vili+160. $4.50. 

SHAKESPEARE, W. King Lear, Timon of 
Athens, Cymbeline. Edited by J. Dover 
Wilson. Pocket Editions. pp. 145, 103, 
149. 5s. each. 

Storey, R. L. (ed.) The Register of 
Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, 
1406-1437. Vol. IV. Andrews & Co. 
of Durham and B. Quaritch of London 
for the Surtees Society. pp. x+214. No 
price stated. 

TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LAaAv- 
GcuaGE. Vol. III, No. 2. pp. 163-293. 
Annual subscription, 4 nos., $4.00. 

This issue includes contributions on Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Adam Smith, Keats, Poe, 
Dickens, Lawrence, Hemingway, Faulkner, and 


Andres, as well as on Machine Translation and 
on American expatriates. 
Athlone 


TiLLotson, G. Augustan Studies. 
Press, pp. 266. 35s. 
Wacner, A. R. English Ancestry. Oxford 
University Press. pp. 176. 6s. 
(Continued on p. 475) 
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Carreras, G., 435 
Caxton, W., 6, 34 
‘ Censoriad ’, 308 


Charles the Good, Count of Flanders, 200 


Chatham, Crown and Anchor Inn, 354 
Chaucer, G., 398 
attitude towards Jews, 7, 233 
‘furlong wey ’, 328 
modern essays on, 242 
Canterbury Tales, 
Prioress’s Tale, 7 
Hous of Fame, 246 
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his notebooks, 219 

Indian source used by, 217 
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‘Sermoni Propiora ’, 437 

Watchman, 217 
Combe, Thomas II, 364 
Comic alphabet, 112 
Commonplace books, 194 
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Conrad, J., 

Victory, 108 
Consanguinity, 194 
Conscription, date of, 113 
Constable, H., 317 
Contemporary Review, 31 
Cooper, E., 32 
Cotton, W., M.P., 424 
Cowley, A., 
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Cowper, W., 77 
Crabbe, G., 435 

unpublished sermon, 20 
Cranmer, Archbishop, 219 
Criminal law under Edward I, 279 
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Inns of Court, 126 
insectivore, 29 insinuated, 126 
instiller, 126 intermix, 252 

internal perception, 250 

internal sensation, 250 

internal sense, 207 in vacuis locis, 250 
ion, 29 —_Irisher, 468 
ironing blanket, 468 
jade, 298 jaded, 298 
Japanese lily, 230 Jaugi, 250 
Jebusite, 298 Jesuit’s bark, 207 
jingle-jangle, 298 _jingler, -ing, 113 
joking, 468 joyous, 263 
judgement, 130 juice, 298 

jumart, 207 

juvenile delinquency, 113, 150 
juxtaposition, 334 keeping, 468 
kennel-rout, 298 key-bugle, 226 
knock, 298 Kiimmelkdse, 334 
Labadist, 207 lace-cravat, 250 
laced, 298 Landgraveship, 334 
language-master, 207 
lasciviously-composed, 298 
law-making, 207 leagued, 298 
lean-ribbed, 299 leave, 130 
lecturable, 330 leg-rest, 468 
light-pated, 299 Lights, 468 
like-faced, 299, like-tuned, 299 
lithograph, 330 _‘lithographed, 226 
little stranger, 263 loanist, 54 
loan-monger, 226 long-descended, 468 
long-desiring, 299, long-scraped, 299 


innuendo, 207 


ittie, 468 


lewty, 130 


loon, 299 _loose-hanging, 299 
loose-lying, 299 lord-applauded, 299 
lore, 130 love-work, 130 low-cast, 299 


lust-thought, 299 machine, 66 
machine-like, 252 Madam, 299 
Madam Cloacina, 250 
maggot-tainted, 299 maize, 468 
mala medicamenta, 205 

mammy-sick, 226 man of sense, 207 
marble-topped, 468 maréchale, 468 
Margravinate, 226 marmatik, 31 
material thing, 250 materia prima, 250 
materia subtilis, 250 matronize, 57 
M.C., 66 mediatize, 226 

medicine glass, 468 

medius terminus, 330 melcan (O.E.), 6 
melting, 299 merchandise, 130 
merdiloquent, 345 merino, 468 
Mewing, 299 Mile-end, 331 

milk (melcan),6 miocene, 29 
misadventure, 130 miscriticize, 345 
mismanaged, 207 mondaine, 230 
money-jobber, 207 moot, 136 
mootable, 136 moral science, 252 








moral sciences, 207 morning-caller, 468 
moss-trooper, 208 mothers’ meeting, 230 
motivity, 208 mousy, 468 

muddied, 299 muff, 299 
mulligatawny, 330 
Muscovy cabbage, 331 
natural light, 331 
neat-clothed, 299 
ne’er-crazed, 299 nelde (M.E.), 130, 450 
nest egg, 208 _— netting, 66 
never-failingly, 252 new-, 299 
new-discarded, 299 Newfoundland, 226 
new-glazed, 299 newly-discovered, 208 
new-sapped, 300 new-stamped, 300 
niceness, 300 night gown, 66 
night-nursing, 468 nobly-born, 300 
no-howish, 226 non-co-existence, 331 
non-commission, 226 
non-complicity, 346 
non-examination, 331 
non-fundamental, 331 
non-purchase, 226 non ultra, 208 
nothing, for, 129 notionist, 333 

numero rotundo, 331 object of art, 468 
objet d’art,468 obligatory, 388 
observance, 388 odd job, 469 
oddly-shaped, 247 _ oil of sonnets, 388 
oily eyed, 195,397 Olympus, 388 
omnificent, 208 omnipotent, 388 

one, 130 opinion, 388 oraculous, 388 
orbis magnus, 331 — ordinaire, 230 
ornary, 74 ostrich, 388 other sex, 208 
out, 130 out-of-fashion, 388 

Out-pupil, 469 out-stretched, 388 
overconfidence, 247  over-diligently, 331 
overdose, 247 over-joyed, 388 
overjump, 388 over-mindful, 331 
oOver-waistcoat, 346 Ovidian, 388 
Pakistan, 270 _ pale-cheeked, 388 
paleothere, 29 pall, 389 __—paliled, 389 
pall-faced, 389 _ palliate, 389 
palsy-shaking, 389 _panderess, 389 
paper-box, 264 papering, 469 

Paphian, 389 Paphos, 389 paralytic, 66 
paramagnetic, 29 paramagnetism, 32 
parch, 263 +Parson’s blue, 264 

pas de zephyr, 225 _ passato, 331 

pas seul, 469  passionless, 389 

pass Off, 66 paunch-swollen, 389 
peace-inspiring, 330 _ pearl-colour, 389 
Pegasus, 389 pepper-and-salt, 469 
peppermint cake, 469 

peppermint drop, 469 periwinkle, 389 
pernyng (M.E.),9 perpetuity, 389 
Persian, 469 Peru, 331 perusal, 389 
petitionary, 389 pew, 389 


music-stool, 55 
nay, say, 131 
nectar-dew, 299 


non-natural, 55 
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photistics, 32 photograph-book, 230 
physico-mathematical, 55 _ picturer, 389 
pigeon-hole, 208, 333 pigeon-house, 389 
piggism, 469 piling, 333 — pinching, 389 
pipe-head, 226 pique, 208 pithy, 346 
pitied, 390 plage, 230 

plain-breasted, 390 _ plain-tongued, 390 
plaster-face, 390 plastering, 390 

plastic, 390 plated,66 _ pliocene, 32 
plump-cheeked, 390 plump-lipped, 390 
plump-rumped, 390 pocket, 390 
poniard-proof, 390 Popification, 346 
popularity, 390 portraying, 390 
poseuse, 230 posh, 31, 398 

post factum, 208  postference, 346 
postulant, 391 potato-cake, 469 
praeconcessum, 331 precious, 390 
Preference, 469 preoccupy, 390 
prestidigitator, 252 priapism, 390 

price, of, 130 pride-swollen, 390 
principium individuationis, 331 

privity, in, 130 probationership, 334 
proclivity, 390 profaning, 390 
profound-tongued, 390 prognostic, 247 
promiscuous, 226, 346 _ prostitution, 390 
Protestant Episcopal, 236 protested, 390 
provenance, 66 pseudo-critic, 252 
pseudo-philosopher, 330 puff, 54 
pulverized, 391 _pustulant, 391 
puzzle-card, 469 quadrupes, 331 
querechinchio, 332 racemus, 332 
rainbow-tinted, 226 _ rallied, 332 
reading, 66 reading party, 66 

recede, 66 rede, 130  red-gold, 230 
reinvoke, 346 _ retention, 54 

rickety, 208 risk, 208 

romance language, 208 rood, by the, 129 
rue, 131  rumps, 66 

Russian cabbage, 208 sage, 66 
sale-shop, 262 Sammy, 66 
saunteringness, 332 say, 131 
school-age, 57. _ school inspecting, 346 
school-maxim, 332 school-play, 332 
Scotch-hoppers, 247 _ scriptor, 208 
Scripture-name, 209 seamy side, 292 
secretor, 332  secularist,230  seely, 131 
see out, 263 self-disparagement, 252 
self-evidence, 209 self-evident, 209 
self-governed, 252 semeiotics, 334 
sensible experience, 332 

sensible quality, 209 

sentimentalizing, 66 shape, 131 

shaving box, 66 — shilling, 131 

shod, 131 _ shortsightedness, 334 

Siam, 332 sire, 131 skim, 66 

sly, 131. social, 209 social morality, 332 


social virtue, 332 

sovereign-commander, 332 
speech-maker, 209 speech-making, 209 
speed, 131 spell, 379 spermatic, 209 
spill, 131 splash-board, 226 — stag, 263 
stark, 131  stone-blue, 55 — streek, 131 
strength, 131 striatum, 332 

stric (O.E.), 167 stylish, 66 

subporcine, 346 __subtile matter, 209 
sugar (ray) roots, 332 

summum malum, 332 — swanskin, 209 
sweeting, 131 syne, 205 

systematic, 32,209  table-wine, 226 
tandem whip, 226 

tea-cake, 230 _ tea-drinking, 66 

tell, 131 thalweg,32 theophagy, 346 
thermotics, 32 think, 131 Thoth, 209 
tidings, 246 _ toilet furniture, 332 
toilette,67 tory, 349 toss-up, 263 
toto coelo,210 tournure, 226 

town, in, 130 transfer, 334 
transparency, 67 Trinitarian, 210 
Tully, 333 turn, in, 130 

twisty-twirly, 230 two-handed hat, 210 
unconsciously, 252 uncourteous, 131 
under-mood, 230 under-taskmaster, 333 
undress, 67 _uneffaced, 210 
unenclosable, 346 unexecutable, 252 
unexplained, 210 unfair, 210, 
unfairness, 210 unmasterly, 252 
unscholastic, 210 unsquabbed, 333 
upon, 131 vail, 131 ~—-ventilabria, 252 
verbi gratia, 333 vie de Bohéme, 230 
villainy, 131 virtuosoship, 252 
voiturin, 252 walking together, 74 
washiness, 263 watch-ribbon, 226 

we, 131 weaker sex, 210 

well-adjusted, 210 well-advising, 333 

| well-constituted, 210 well-designed, 210 
well-educating, 333 
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| white-rind, 226 will, 131 
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